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“Pure cocoa acts as a gentle stimulant, 
and invigorates and corrects the action of 

the digestive organs, fur- 
nishing the body with some 
of the purest elements of 
nutrition. The firm of 
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OTWITHSTANDING this enormous sum, several millions | 
; of eggs had to be imported for home consumption. Why, | 
(| then, don’t our people raise enough eggs and some for exportation, |; 
too? Simply because they don’t know how to get the largest 
number of eggs and pounds of meat from the poultry they keep. 


.HOW TO DO THIS IS TOLD IN... 


“FARM-POULTRY” 


THE BEST POULTRY -PAPER 


It teaches how to double the yield of eggs and make more money 
with a few hens or many. A practical poultry-raising guide for | 
: _ »P P § gu 
every one. For beginners it is an ever-ready reference. Edited by 
men who teach facts, not theories; who devote their time to raising 
poultry and eggs for market, and study all the details of how to 
make poultry pay a larger profit. ‘ 
PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH AND COSTS ONLY $1 A YEAR. 
Special Offer ! ie paper tie 23.book."Proniable Poultry Farming,” post-paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample Copy, ‘“‘ Farm-Poultry,”’ sent for a 2-ct. stamp. 
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Satisfaction. 


When Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is on the form the wearer is 


satisfied she looks right ; she knows she feels right; she has the physi- 
cian’s assurance that she is dressed right for health. All who have 


worn them express their satisfaction with 
» GOOD 


FERRIS’ sense 


CORSET WAIST. 


Always com aera in a. gualty and workmanship. Made high and low bust, long and short waist, 
to suit all figures. dren’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. Misses’, 50 cts. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 





COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK. 


“Mamma says my grandma used tt, too.” 





Nothing Succeeds Like — 


ejozodont 


As a Family Dentifrice. 


Three generations have proved this true. 
Everywhere the children like it, grown folks 
praise it and druggists sell it. 


A Sample Phial of Van Buskirk’s Liquid Sozodont free if you mention THE YouTtH’s CoMPAN- 
ION and send three cents (postage) to Post-Office Box 247, New York City. 


New YorK. HALL & RUCKEL, aan. 





Sole Proprietors (Established 1848). 





















AR back in the distance of my early 
life, and upon a surface not yet ruffled 
by contention, there lies the memory of 
a friendship surpassing every other 
that has ever been enjoyed by one 

greatly blessed both in the number and in the 
excellence of his friends. - 

It is the simple truth that Arthur Henry 
Hallam was a spirit so exceptional that every- 
thing with which he was brought 
into relation during his shortened 

through this world came to 
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We were thus a good deal stinted in our choice 
of subjects, and occasionally obliged to seek 
out unusual paths. Once we had in our penury 
| discussed whether mathematics or metaphysics 
| were most beneficial as a discipline of the 
|mind. Arthur had, without doubt, sent to his 
father a notice of the discussion on this subject, 





| esting. I remember the summary reply of the 


- considerable 






from Eton. Working small boats (whether 
skiff, “funny,” — such was the name,—or 
wherry) single-handed was a common practice 
among Eton boys, and one which I followed 
rather assiduously; but to carry a passenger 
up-stream was another matter, and stands as I 
think for a proof of setting extraordinary value 
upon his society. -Another recollection more 
bears in the same direction. 
Except upon special occasions, the practice 
was that the boys breakfasted, or “messed,” 
alone, each in his room. Now and then a case 
might be found, in which two, or even three, 
would club together their rolls and butter (the 
simple fare of those days, which knew nothing 
of habitual meat-breakfast), but this only when 
they lived under the same roof. I had not the 
advantage of living in Mr. Hawtrey’s house, 
and indeed it was severed from that of my 
“dame” by nearly the whole length of Eton, 
as it stood in what was termed Weston’s yard, 
near those glorious and unrivalled “playing- 
fields,” (I speak of a date seventy years back. 


which was exceptional, and yet for us inter-| The stately elms were then in their full glory. | 


I fear that the hand of time has not wholly 
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near the “Churchyard” of the immortal 
“Elegy,” were mainly carried on our conver- 
sations. It is evident, from notices still 
remaining, that they partook pretty largely of 
an argumentative character. On Sunday, May 
14, 1826, I find this record in my journal: 
“Stiff arguments with Hallam, as usual on 
Sundays, about articles, creeds, ete.” It is 
difficult for me now to conceive how during 
these years he bore with me; since not only 
was I inferior to him in knowledge and 
dialectic ability, but my mind was “cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” by an intolerance which I 
ascribe to my having been brought up in what 
were then termed Evangelical ideas—ideas, I 
must add, that in other respects were frequently 
productive of great and vital good. 

This he must have found sorely vexing to his 
large and expansive tone of mind, but his charity 
covered the multitude of my sins. The explana- 
tion is to be found in that genuine breadth of 
his, which was so comprehensive that he could 
tolerate even the intolerant. It was a smaller 
feat than this to tolerate inferiority. But 
certainly this was one of the points in which 

he had anticipated what is usually 
the fruit of mature age. As life 
advances, and we become less vigor- 





passage 

be, through this contact, glorified 
by a touch of the ideal. Among 
his contemporaries at Eton, that 
queen of visible homes for the ideal 
schoolboy, he stood supreme among 
all his fellows; and the long life 
through which I have since wound 
my way, and which has brought me 
into contact with so many men of 
rich endowments, leaves him where 
he then stood, as to natural gifts, so 
far as my estimation is concerned. 

But I ought perhaps to note a dis- 
tinction which it is necessary to draw. 
Whether he possessed the greatest 
genius I have ever known is a 
question which does not lie upon my 
path, and which I do not undertake 
to determine. It is of the man that I 
speak, and genius does not of itself 
make the man. When we deal with 
men, genius and character must be 
jointly taken into view; and the 
relation between the two, together 
with the effect upon the aggregate, is 
infinitely variable. The towering 
position of Shakespeare among poets 
does not of itself afford a certain 
indication that he holds a place 
equally high among men. 

Arthur Hallam undoubtedly en- 
joyed very great advantages. The 
fame of his father as an historian 
still endures, and it is probably not 
too much to say of him as an author 
that he belongs to the permanent 
staff of British literature. His mother, 
too, was well suited by her remarka- 
ble gifts, however their display might 
be repressed by feminine modesty, 
to be the mother of so distinguished 
ason. But the time of course came 
when nature would assign to Mr. 
Hallam the larger share in the train- 
ing of his son’s mind. From the 
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ously productive, so also, by way 
of partial compensation, even the 
ordinary mind may become more 
thrifty in its dealings with men, and 
we strive, and learn as well as strive, 
to draw forth from every one all that 
he is capable of yielding. Again there 
was a saying, attributed in my day to 
Whately, about the way in which he 
could associate with comrades inferior 
to himself, and make use of their 
minds as anvils on which to beat out 
the thoughts engendered in his own. 
I incline to think that, with the aid of 
his moral kindliness, Arthur Hallam 
made himself a master in this branch 
of art. For on looking back to some 
of his youthful letters, I find that he 
contrived to draw profit from the 
commerce also of other inferior minds, 
nay, of some which were perhaps 
inferior even to my own. I interject 
these last words, that they may help 
to relieve me from the suspicion of 
an affected humility, which I freely 
admit that the strain of my present 
remarks may be calculated to suggest. 

In a small volume of verse, printed 
in 1830 (of which I still possess a 
copy presented to me by the author), 
there is a poem standing as No, 1 
of “Meditation Fragments” and ad- 
dressed to “My bosom friend.” 
Herein are contained lines which 
seem to imply something like a 
brotherhood, if not a parity, of 
genius. Nonameis given, but internal 
evidence admits of an identification 
beyond all reasonable doubt. In this 
poem we find the following lines, 
referring to the effect of a lengthened 
absence : 

Like a bright, singular dream, 

Is parted from me that strong sense 


of love, 
Which as one indivisible glor 








intimacy with Arthur, which it was 
my happiness to enjoy at Eton, I had 
good opportunities of observing the 
affectionate and sleepless vigilance 
with which he prosecuted his delightful task. 

The closest correspondence seemed to be 
maintained between them by an unforced 
and spontaneous practice; and whatever the 
fascinations of a literary career, than which 
none in London was more distinguished, the 
father’s eye was incessantly on the work of his 
son. For him he also secured the advantage 
of residence as a pupil in the house of Mr. 
Hawtrey, by far the best among the Eton 
tutors of that day, and afterward conspicuous 
for his excellence as head-master of the school, 
and as provost of the college. He did not, how- 
ever, hand over his son to Mr. Hawtrey, but 
constantly and congenially supervised his 
studies. 

Mr. Hallam read with his son, and guided 
his reading. When Arthur had entered 
into the debating society of the school, there, 
too, his father followed him. Its subjects of 
discussion were usually historical, and politics 
found only an indirect admission, for we were 
excluded by a rule of needless jealousy and 
. Tigidity from ‘touching any matter which had 
occurred within the last preceding fifty years. 
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historian: “Your debate between mat. and 
met. is truly ridiculous.” 
While intimacy was at this particular time 


between Arthur Hallam and myself, I am 
bound to say that it had one other and more 
peculiar characteristic, which was its inequality. 
Indeed, it was so unequal, as between his 
mental powers and mine, that I have questioned 
myself strictly whether I was warranted in 
supposing it to have been knit with such 
closeness as I have fondly supposed. Of this, 
however, I find several decisive marks. One 
was, that we used to correspond together during 
vacations, a practice not known to me by any 
other example. Eton friendships were fresh 
and free, but they found ample food for the 
whole year during the eight, or eight and a 
half, months of term time. Another proof 
significant from its peculiarity I find in a 
record more than once supplied by a very arid 
journal, which at that early period I had begun 
to keep. It bears witness that I sometimes 
| “seulled Hallam up to the Shallows,” a point 


| about two miles up the stream of the Thames 





the most delightful note of the friendship | 


i, lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us, so far 


As we did dwell in it. 


Here is conveyed a conception of 
personal communion, which appears 


spared them.) whereas my window looked out |to be drawn from the very innermost pene- 


| upon the churchyard, with the mass of school 


buildings interposed between our dwellings. 
Notwithstanding this impediment we used, for 
I forget how many terms, regularly to mess 
together, and the point of honor or convenience 
was not allowed to interfere, for the scene of 
operations shifted, week about, from his room 
to mine, and vice versa. It was a grief to 
me, in my posthumous visits to Eton, to be 
unable to identify his room, consecrated by the 
fondest memories, for it had been sacrificed to 
the necessary improvements of an ill-planned 
but most hospitable residence. 

It was probably well for him that he 
participated in no game or strong bodily 
exercise,* as I imagine it might have precipi- 
tated the effects of that hidden organic 
malformation which put an end to his life in 
1833, when he was but twenty-two years old. 
But at these meals, and in walks, often to the 
monument of Gray, so appropriately placed 





| verses are addressed was one possessed of 


| 


tralia of our nature. The person to whom the 


| intellectual powers above the vulgar strain, yet 
by no means remarkable ; but he was endowed 
with a capacity of tenacious, loyal and warm- 
hearted friendship such as is rarely met with; 
and it is an interesting fact of human psychology 
that there could be so genuine and close a 
gluing together of two young hearts where the 
mental powers lay severed from the very first 
| by a distance really immeasurable. Perhaps it 
| exhibits an interesting form of parasitic life. 
| Clearly it seems to bring into view, by an 
|example in Arthur Hallam, that, as sleep 
and food are supposed within certain limits 
occasionally to replace one another, so an 
unusual wealth in sympathies may be made 
|to abate certain demands of the intellect for 
mental correspondence, which would otherwise 
| be inexorable. 

Arthur Hallam’s time at Eton lasted from 
the summer holidays of 1822 to the same period 


* He performed, however, with his friend Rogers, | in 1827. Next to him, in the Hawtrey house, 


the exploit of jumping off Windsor Bridge into the 
River Thames. (Letters of Lord Blachford, p. 3.) 


lived Gerald Wellesley, his senior by two or 
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three years, but bound to him by the gift of a| He was that rare and blessed creature, anima certify a decidedly respectable proficiency. Mr. 


fine scholarship, as well as by the high qualities 
of heart and head, which in mature and in 
advanced life, qualified him for so many years 
as the sagacious personal adviser of Queen 
Victoria with regard to the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments recommended to her by her successive 
prime ministers. Wellesley could, I have no 
doubt, have supplied valuable records of Arthur 
Hallam, but in the ordinary course he left Eton 


not very long after my own intimacy began, | 


though not before the days of the “mess” in 
common. 

There were other contemporaries of Hallam, 
such in their calibre as to mark the period. 
One of them was George Selwyn, afterward 
bishop of New Zealand and then of Lichfield, a 
man whose character is summed up, from alpha 
to omega, in the single word “noble,” and whose 
high office, in a large measure, it was to reintro- 
duce among the Anglican clergy the pure heroic 
type. Another was Francis Doyle, whose 
genial character supplied a most pleasant intro- 
duction for his unquestionable poetic genius. 
This great gift was in him so undeniable that, had 
he possessed along with it the self-concentrating 
faculty and commanding will of Tennyson, he 
could not have failed to take a far higher place 
among the poets of the age. Internal evidence 
enables me to say that he was certainly the 
author of the second of the two remarkable 
estimates of Arthur Hallam which were printed 
after his death by his father.* This list of 
notables might be enlarged, but it is time that I 
should pass on. 


Debating at Eton. 


The common bond among all the boys of any 
considerable promise at Eton was the association 
for debating all unforbidden subjects, which has 
already been named and which was known as 
“The Society.” Such institutions are now very 
widely spread; but at the date when this one 
was founded, in the year 1811, it might claim the 
honors of a discovery, for it was in exclusive 
possession of the field. During its career of 
above fourscore years it has supplied the British 
Empire with no less than four prime ministers. 
It fluctuated in efficiency as the touch of time 
and change passed over it; but during the 
period of Arthur Hallam’s membership it was 
regenerated by the introduction of that rare and 
most often precious character, an enthusiast, by 
name James Milnes Gaskell. 

This youth had a political faculty, which 
probably suffered in the end from an absorbing 
and exclusive predominance in mind and life 
such as to check his general development of 
mental character, yet’ which in its precocious 
ripeness secured for him not the notice only, but 
what might also be called the close friendship of 
Mr. Canning, that commanding luminary of the 
twenties, doomed to die at Chiswick in 1827 in 
the very chamber in which Mr. Fox had breathed 
his last only twenty-one years before. Gaskell 
found our Society, if not at the point, yet afflicted 
with a premonitory lethargy, almost of death ; 
but he breathed life by his assiduity and energy 
into every artery and vein of the body ; and gave 
to Arthur Hallam a worthy field for the training 
of his eloquence and the exhibition of his always 
temperate but yet vivid and enlightened ideas, 
stamped with traditional Whiggism, yet incapable 
of being permanently trammelled by any artificial 
restraints. 

I have mentioned that we were inhibited from 
debating any events not more than fifty years 
old, and I recollect the growling of our famous 
Doctor Keats when we fished out from the 
Indian administration of Warren Hastings a 
question lying very 
close upon the line. 


|naturalitis Christiana. All this time his | 
faculties were in course of rapid, yet not too 
rapid, development. He read largely, and though 
not superficially, yet with an extraordinary 
speed. He had no high, ungenial or exclusive 
| ways, but heartily acknowledged and habitually 
conformed to the republican equality long and 
happily established in the life of our English 
publie schoois. 

It was an equality so rigid that, though we 
had among us abundance of boys with titled 
appendages in one form or another to their 
| names, yet woe be to any one of them, aye, had 
jhe been a duke, if he had sought to add to 
these distinctions any other form or shred of 
| privilege. We sometimes said among ourselves 
that they were a little favored by Doctor Keats, 








Hallam, in writing of his son’s mental powers,* 
expresses regret “that he never paid the least 
attention to mathematical studies,” and a 
certainty that he had capacity to master the 
principles of geometrical reasoning. And indeed 
it would be audacious to assert as to Arthur 
Hallam any incapacity with reference to anything 
whatever that lay in the region of mind. Yet 
my faith in his sincerity and self-knowledge 


almost compels me in this one particular, which | 
after all is in itself of narrow compass, to) 


question at least his practical competency. 

For in his letters to me, written during and 
after the Etonian period, I find complaints, 
which are really touching, of the difficulties, 
almost the agony, which he encountered in 
dealing, for instance, with trigonometry ; and his 

sincerity was of that rare kind 
which never fails to carry with 











it freedom from exaggeration. 
He adverts repeatedly to the 
subject; but I will only quote 
from one letter of July 25, 
1828, when he says: “I have 
been tormenting myself with 
Euclid for the last five years at 
intervals, and get on like the 
snail of arithmetical celebrity, 
who got up his wall, you know 
how.” 

I cannot but suppose, then, 
that the mathematical impedi- 
ment was that which mainly 
prevented him from giving 
himself heartily to the studies 


without a place in its distinc- 
tions. 


confidently say he would have 
had every motive, and every 
inducement, to apply himself 
to them with a whole-hearted 
devotion. For in the usages 
of that period at Cambridge, 
next to mathematics the pure 
refinements of scholarship 
were far more in fashion than 
the closer study of the great 


their substance and _ spirit. 
‘This feature of the system was 








FROM THE BusT @y CHANTRY. 
ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 


the eyes. 


Hallam at Cambridge. 


To be the son of Mr. Hallam, the historian, 
was in itself a great distinction. Few men have 


upon controverted matters. Yet there were two 
questions, at least, which may be raised upon 








the direction that this wise and good man gave 


some years later pointed out 
and condemned by two most 
distinguished witnesses, one of 
them Doctor Whewell, with his wide attain- 
ments and stock of comprehensive power, and 
the other Lord Lyttelton, who stands in the 
very first rank of Cambridge scholars of his 


final classical examination at Oxford, on 
the other hand, apart from divinity (in which 
honors were not then given), may be considered 


substance more than the vehicle; and the 
influence of Butler, which would have been so 
propitious to the mind of Arthur Hallam, was 
at its climax. I regard it as certain that, if he 
had been at Oxford, he would, by taking the 
highest classical honors, and by a thoroughly 
congenial development of philosophic power, 
have illustrated the annals of the university. 

I do not pretend that these remarks conclude 
the whole case. Had he gone to Oxford, he 
would not, or would not at that period and in 
that manner, have known Tennyson; and the 





But Gaskell was 
equal to the occa- 
sion. He hada small 
but pleasant apart- 
ment in a private 
house, which his 
private tutor was 
privileged to occupy. 
In this room four 
or five of us would 
meet and debate 
without restraint 
the questions of 
modern polities. 
Here we revelled in 
the controversies 
between Pitt and 
Fox. I think we 
were mostly, if not || 











all, friendly to 
Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and 
to those initial measures of free trade which 
Huskisson, supported by Mr. Canning, devised 
with skill, and supported with courage, in the 
face of a bitterness of hatred from the “harassed 
interests,” which I think underwent at least 
mitigation in the later stages of the controversy. 
Arthur Hallam’s life at Eton was certainly a 
very happy life. He enjoyed work, he enjoyed 
society, and games, which he did not enjoy, he 
contentedly left aside. His temper was as 
sweet as his manners were winning. His 
conduct was without a spot or even a speck. 





* Remains of Arthur He Hallam rivatel 
printed), Preface, p. 26. aed te . 





ETON SCHOOLROOM IN THE EARLY PART OF THE CENTURY. 


to the life of his son. Himself a most distin- 
guished alumnus of Oxford, he sent his son to 
Cambridge. The mathematical studies of that 
great university were at the time founded upon 
the geometrical method, soon after abandoned 
for the analytical, perhaps not without some loss 
in point of genuine educative power. This great 
study was pursued under conditions, long since 
abandoned, which were somewhat tyrannic as 
toward other branches of mental exertion; for 
undergraduates were not allowed to compete 
for the principal honors of classical study, unless 
after reaching a certain point upon the scale of 
mathematical distinctions, which was such as to 











sion of “In Me 
moriam,”’ surely the 
noblest monument 
(not excepting Lyc- 
idas) that ever 
was erected by one 
human being to an- 
other. Nor is thisall. 
He was estranged 
indeed at Cambridge 
from academical 
pursuits. Nothing 
could be more 
gloomy than his first 
impressions of the 
“odious” place, in 
the early days, when 
he came face to 
face with the facts 
which showed him 
that he would have 
to abandon the idea 
of a really academical career. The clouds then 
gathered thickly round him; but he soared above 
and beyond them. His pinion was so strong that 
there was no elevation which he was not capable 
of reaching, no ether too fine and subtle for him 
to float in it. 

This brings me to my second essay of timid 
criticism. To interpose eight months or more of 
Italy between Eton and Cambridge was, in the 
ease of any capable and susceptible youth, a 
great experiment. The agencies of locomotion 
have within the last seventy years been not only 








* Preface, p. 14. 


of the university, and left him | 


In the Oxford of that | 
day, on the other hand, I can | 


masterpieces of antiquity in | 
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| multiplied, but transformed. We then crept into 
| and about countries, we now fly through them. 
When Arthur Hallam went with his family to 
Italy there was not so much as a guide-book. It 
was shortly afterward that Mrs. Starke, under 
the auspices of Murray, founded that branch of 
literature, and within the compass of one very 
| moderate volume she undertook to expound in 
| every particular the whole continent of Europe. 





A Visit to Italy. 


But this is only touching the outside of the 
case. A visit to Italy was then the summit of a 
young man’s aspirations; it now supplies some 
half-dozen rapid stages in larger tours, where we 
run much risk of losing in discipline and mental 
stimulus what we gain in mileage. When it 
took sixteen or eighteen days to post to Rome, 
each change of horses was an event. The young 
traveller could not but try to make the most of 
what he had bought so dear. Scene, history and 
language, now flash before the eye; then, they 
soaked into the soul. Men were then steeped in 
the experiences of Italy ; they are now sprinkled 
with the spray. Its scenery, its art, its language, 
which it was a delight and luxury to learn; its 
splendid literature, its roll of great men, among 
whom Dante himself might serve to build up the 
entire fame of a nation, and its place in history, 
which alone connects together the great stages 
of human civilization; all these constituted a 
many-sided power, which was brought to bear 
almost in a moment on the mind of Arthur 
Hallam. I knew it, for I suffered by it. The 
interval between his progress and my own, always 
wide, became such that there was no joining 
‘hands across it. I was plodding on the beaten 
and dusty path, while he was 


Where the lost lark wildly sings, 
Hard by the sun.* j 


He was himself sensible of the masterful, 
abnormal power which Italy had exercised upon 
him, for he wrote me on July 3, 1828, in these 
terms : 

“IT have been, I believe, somewhat changed 
since I last saw you. I have snatched rather 
eagerly a draught from the cup of life, with its 
strange mingling of sweet and bitter. All this 
should rather have come after my three years of 
college than before; but nothing can cancel it 
now, and I must on in the path that has been 
chalked out for me. I have no aversion to study, 
I trust, quite the contrary; though my ideas of 
the essential do not precisely square with those 
of the worshipful dons of Cambridge.” 

I have not attempted to reproduce or formally 
condense from the admirable obituary essay of 
1834, by his father, the short and simple annals 
of the life of Arthur Hallam. It shéuld be 
allowed to remain inviolate. It would have 
been yet more culpable on my part to cover the 
thinness of my own recollections from the stores 
of noble verse presented by “In Memoriam,” 
and long ago enshrined among the literary 


. | treasures of our race. I am aware that the one 


slender hope I may presume to entertain is that 
of casting a few faint side-lights upon a character 
profoundly beautiful. The strong sentiments 
that I entertain on the wonderful nature of his 
gifts in the region of thought, when combined 
with the qualities of his character, carry with 
them at least this one attestation, that they have 
stood the wear and tear of those years, now 
outnumbering threescore, which have passed 
away since his death. 

It would be hazardous to attempt additions to 
those accounts of his extraordinary powers, both 
in construction and in criticism, and of his 
immeasurable charm and profound affections 
which have been furnished by Mr. Hallam in 
his memoir, or incorporated there from the pens 
of friends, who were themselves men of genius. 
But a very few words may be ventured in 
summing up the subject. 


His Intellectual Power. 


As a learner, he bears in regard to the most 
tangible tests of excellence the severest scrutiny. 
This may be seen by his translating, at fourteen, 
the Ugolino of Dante into Greek iambies; and 
again at a later time, but when he was not yet 
eighteen, by his production of Italian sonnets, 
which Sir Anthony Panizzi, a consummate judge, 
declared that he could not distinguish, so finished 
were the compositions, from the productions of 
native authors. The system of his day at Eton 
did not apply those stimulants to emulation 
which are now, perhaps in testimony of our 
degeneracy and decline from the standard of 
disinterested love, necessarily and universally 
employed in England. But any competent 
witness would at once have declared him the 
best scholar (in any but the very narrowest 
sense) of the whole school with its five hundred 
pupils. I have glanced at the causes which 
confined his exertions of Cambridge to the 
production of such poetry and prose as was not 
available for the high honors of the university. 
But in this world there is one unfailing test of 
the highest excellence. It is that the man should 
be felt to be greater than his works. And in 
the case of Arthur Hallam, all that knew him 
knew that the work was transcended by the 
man. 

After leaving the university, he betook himself, 
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at his father’s desire, to preparation for the | 


jaw. In geometry there is no interest attaching 
to the result of dividing space this way or that; 

ing lies in the process of attainment and 
its healthy, bracing force. This was not enough 
for him. It may be that from causes partially 
analogous to those which had operated upon him 
at the university, law would not have satisfied or 
allayed the hunger of his soul. His essential 





and invariable concern was with human, not) 


with abstract, interests. If he loved metaphysics, 
it was on their moral side. He was the indefati- 
gable satellite of Truth and Beauty; and to this 
service he was sworn, because Truth and Beauty, 
Truth the first and Beauty the handmaid or 
teieiwog of truth, are the divinely appointed 
sustenance of the human soul. Religion (possibly 
after a brief period of wrestling) had, nay, could 
have, no difficulties, or none below the surface, 
for him; he was marked from the first by a 
warm and reverent piety. 


A Great Light Extinguished. 
And this remark brings me almost to my 


conclusion. When the appalling intelligence of 
his sudden death at Vienna in the early autumn 


of 1833, during a holiday tour taken with his | stop) 


father, reached us in England, I felt not only 
that a dear friend had been lost, but that a great 
light had been extinguished, and one which was 
eminently required by the coming necessities 
of the country and the age. Those who will 
read the “Theodicewa Novissima,” printed 
among the remains of Arthur Hallam, will be 
able to surmise the grounds on which my 
anticipation rested. But I think that of all the 
characteristics of his mind, perhaps the most 
peculiar was its moral maturity. What treasures 
he carried away with him to the grave! How 
much he had to impart! Something, perhaps, 
even to the poet and friend who has reared over 
him the memorial more durable than bronze or 
stone. 

It was one, I think, well warranted by the 
character of our wonderful century, such as it 
has been developed before our eyes. It has 
been an age, at least in Arthur Hallam’s country, 
of characteristics so copious, so varied and so 
conflicting that it is difficult to sum them up 
under any one common and connecting phrase. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


besides Arthur, he had a second son named 
Henry, junior by about fourteen or fifteen years. 


While he did not wholly reproduce the elder | 


brother in the qualities which carried him so 
nearly into the ideal, yet he stood in the very 
first ranks of distinction as it was and is 
commonly understood at Eton, and in our ordi- 
nary speech. Indeed, he had reached a point of 
advancement such as is not usually attained. In 
1840 he was one of some twenty or thirty boys, 
the flower of the school, who were examined by 
my brother-in-law, Lord Lyttelton, and myself 
for the Newcastle scholarship, the highest distine- 
tion which the school has to offer. He was, I 
believe, the very youngest of the whole band. 
On the decision of the contest, he proved to be 
the second in merit; and he was carried home in 
triumph, on the announcement, by the generous 
enthusiasm of his schoolfellows. 

Tn 1850 he had attained an age exceeding only 
by some four years the limit of his brother’s 
life. During that autumn [ was travelling post 
between Turin and Genoa, upon my road to 
Naples, on account of a young daughter’s health. 
A family coach met us on the road, and the 
glance of a moment at the inside showed me the 
familiar face of Mr. Hallam. I immediately 
ped my carriage, descended, and ran after 
his. 

On overtaking it, I found the dark clouds 
accumulated on his brow, and learned, with 
indescribable pain, that he was on his way 
home from Florence, where he had just lost his 
second and only remaining son from an attack 
corresponding in its suddenness and its devasta- 
ting rapidity with that which had struck down 
his eldest born seventeen years before. It was 
terrible for him thus to have lost what he had 


loved, but it was a rare election and high | 


privilege to have reared two such sons for this 
world and for the next. 


Tennyson’s Tribute. 


These pages had been written before the 
recent issue from the press of the memoirs of 
Lord Tennyson. That remarkable work must 
by this time have convinced the reading world 
that the great poet of his age was likewise full 
of greatness asaman. In the early portion of 
the work, as might have been expected, Arthur 


But on the whole, it has had for its prevailing | Hallam frequently appears. The simplicity, the 


note the abandonment and removal 
of restraints; and very largely, no 





doubt, of restraints which were 
injurious. The motto of the race 
has been, “Unhand me.’”’ Emanci- 
pation and enfranchisement have 
been at work in all directions. 
It has had vast developments of 
energy outward, sometimes con- 
structive, sometimes not without 
consuming processes of disintegra- 
tion from within. We have been 
set free from unlawful and (some- 
times) from lawful, from arbitrary 
and (sometimes) from salutary 
control. I beg no question here. 
But as there is an undeniable 
relation between the freedom of 
the will and the partial devasta- 
tion of the moral world arising 
from its abuse, so it is evident that 
the great and sudden augmenta- 
tion of liberty in a thousand 
forms places under an aggravated 
strain the balance, which governs 
humanity both in thought and 
conduct. And, upon my height- 
ened retrospect, Imust advisedly 
declare that I have never, in the 
actual experience of life, known 
a@ man who seemed to me to possess 
all the numerous and varied quali- 
fications required in order to meet 














this growing demand, and even 

its fullest breadth, in anything 

like the measure in which 

Arthur Hallam exhibited these budding, nay, 
already flowering, gifts. It was to be a sensi- 
tive, an exacting, a self-asserting age. To deal 
with it, to find effectual access to its confidence 
and the key to its affections, required the combi- 
nation of breadth with courage, and of firmness 
with tenderness. 


The Need of the Age. 


The treatment that it needed could only be 
supplied by one who united an unbounded 
wealth in vivid sympathies with the keenest 
intellectual insight, and the sure tact which 
discerns and separates the precious from the vile. 
His death was, then, a grievous and, humanly 
speaking, an irreparable bereavement. But He 
who took him made him, and He who made him 
ean replace him. 


I marked him 
; and loved to watch the sunrise 
‘ample brow.* 

Such is the vision which has lost with the 
aoe Gaon Senet Se Seen, be Seen, 

its freshness. May I add to it in conclusion a 
brief, but touching supplement. Mr. Hallam’s 
eldest son was, we have seen, removed from his 
sight, at a moment’s notice, during a holiday 
tour in Germany in the autumn of 1833. But, 


Asa far 
Dawn on 
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directness, the depth, the integrity, so to speak, 
of the hold which he took upon Tennyson, 
patent as itis upon every page of “In Memoriam,” 
receives an altogether fresh and independent 
attestation from these biographical records. 

In Tennyson’s estimate of Arthur Hallam’s 
great faculties there is but one reserve. He 
thinks that his friend would have attained the 
highest summits of excellence, but that it would 
not have. been done in the character of a great 
poet. It is almost an act of arrogance if I 
presume to agree to this judgment; but at any 
rate, I may say that I accept it. Yet not in the 
sense of affirming that Arthur Hallam, had he 
lived, would have been less than a great poet, 
but that the bent and bias of his powers lay in a 
different, though an allied, direction. 


A Final Estimate. 
I pass on to, and conclude with, a second 


observation. The evidence supplied by the | 
biography as to the powers and the promise of | 











| case of ostendent terris hunc tantum fata; 


he resembled a passing emanation from some 
other and less darkly checkered world. 


ee 


Don’t Worry, Dear. 


Don't worry, dear ; the bleakest years 
That clog the forward view. 
Each thins to nothing when { it Lpenee, 
And we may saunter throu 
The darkest wy ~~ i never anes, 
re at looms befor 
hope is what benemnte, 
Not “trouble at the doo: 
Don’t worry, dear; the clouds pase black, 
But with them comes the 
And stifled souls that parch ond’ crack 
4 — = 2 = again. 
The it we can, 
And there be none to bear 
Hard work has never killed a man, 
But worry did ite share. 
Don’t worry, dear ; don’t blanch, don’t yield, 
But dare the years to come 
Nor give the enemy the fi 
Because he beats his ee. 
by ittle woes that stad ~ 
othing, though they 
We know that life is Ay my Poser, 
And life and love are all. 
SAMUEL MERWIN. 
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Our Venture and its Failure. 


N my native town it has been the 
custom for many years to print in 
a pamphlet, called the Town 
Report, a list of the delinquent 
tax-payers. Each name is usually 
followed by some brief remark by 
the selectmen, explaining why the 
tax cannot be collected. The 
following are typical entries : 
“James Jones, poor and sick.” 

“William Smith, whereabouts unknown.” 

“Richard Smith, cannot be found.” 

“Luke Clay, absconded.”’ 

“Abram Lord, ill and a town charge.” 

It is not a list in which anybody with a spark 
of personal pride would like to see his name. 
Indeed, it must be fatal to self-respect so to be 
held up year after year to public disapprobation. 
And the wrath may be imagined with which the 
kinsfolk of the delinquent citizen read their 
decent name in the black list! 

Among the names which appear there regularly 
is that of Burnside Berry, and it is usually 
followed by the contemptuous words, “Loafer 
and worthless.” 

Burnside Berry’s tax record possesses more 
interest for me perhaps than for others; for 
when I was a boy he was my neighbor and 
schoolmate. “Burny,’’ as we called him, was an 
impetuous, warm-hearted fellow who was always 
inventing or trying to invent something or other. 
Studious and dreamy, he had, I think, in large 
measure the true inventive temperament, but he | 
lacked persistence. 





Of all his contrivances I remember with good | 


reason his windmill boat especially well. 


Burnside and I and a boy named Herman | 


Day had begun to attend the Norwell Academy, 
with the half-formed purpose of fitting for college. 
We were all extremely poor, and had to resort to 
various expedients for earning money while at 
the academy. 

One of these was to prepare stove-wood, which 


could be taken down the lake into Norwell | 
village in a boat and sold for enough to pay our | 


weekly expenses. 


Our homes were in the northern part of the | 


town, seven miles from the academy. The lake, 
a long, narrow sheet of water, extends nearly 
the entire length of the town. 
lake is a large manufacturing village. 
twenty years ago, when we were at the academy, 
the people of the village had not begun to use| 
coal as fuel, but depended on wood drawn from 
the northern part of the town. A cord of 


seasoned dry wood sold usually for four dollars | 


or four dollars and a half, but if sawed and split 
into stove-wood it was worth from five to six 
dollars. 

As the years passed, most of the wood fit for 
fuel, within five or six miles of the village, was 
used. In fact, only one large wood-lot remained 
on the shore of the lake. It was at the extreme 
northern end, and was so surrounded by deep 
ravines that to reach it with teams was almost 
impossible. An effort had been made one winter 
to draw the wood to the village on the ice of 
the lake, but “spring heads,” and. other treach- 
erous places in the ice, made the attempt a 
failure. 

Still another attempt had been made, by one 
Ladislaw, to transport the wood on a clumsy flat 
boat, provided with a sail; but this method had 
also been found impracticable, owing to the 
narrowness of the navigable channel and “the 
number of different kinds of wind in a day” that 
were needed to sail the heavily laden craft. The 
abandoned boat lay aground at the head of the 
lake, near a rude log jetty where two or three 
cords of wood were piled. 

In fact, the difficulty of getting the wood to 
market from the “Squire Frost lot,” as it was 
called, was so great that the owner was forced to 


Arthur Hallam is copious and of great authority; | offer the wood for sale at thirty-five cents, 
some of it supplemental to what is furnished in | stumpage, a cord. 


the work by the greatest of all oracles, Alfred | 
It all sets toward one and | in Norwell when, on one cloudy day in August, 


Tennyson himself. 


Such was the condition of the wood business 


the same upshot. So far as I may presume to| Burnside, Herman Day and I came along the 


judge, it convinces me that the strong language | shore of the lake, fishing for pickerel. 


Stopping 


I have been impelled to use in describing Arthur | to look at the old wood-boat, we discussed 


Hallam has not been too strong. It is a true methods of getting the wood to market. 


If we 


At the foot of the | 
Fifteen or | 
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could only run that boat back and forth to 
Norwell village, we could easily prepare stove- 
wood and sell it at large enough profit to pay our 
tuition and other expenses. 

It was then that Burnside conceived the idea 
of a windmill erected amidships of the old 
wood-boat and connected with a cross shaft and 
two paddle-wheels. The windmill could be made 
| to work equally well whichever way the wind 
| blew, he argued; and the paddle-wheels would 

drive the boat up or down the lake, as we pleased. 
It could be steered just like a steamboat, he 
| thought, and whenever the wind blew we could 
| navigate the craft to or from the village. 
| Neither Herman nor I fully understood the 
| scheme, or quite trusted it; but it was plausible, 
as Burnside stated it, and we hoped it would 
| prove successful. 
| Burnside himself was quite carried away with 
the idea ; and for two or three weeks, he worked 
} as only an ambitious young inventor can work. 
| He erected a tripod frame on the boat, made a 
| windmill twelve feet in diameter, and connected 
it by means of a crank rod with a shaft and two 
rude paddle-wheels. 

Herman and I, meantime, made a bargain with 
| Squire Frost for wood on the stump, and while 
Burnside was at work on his invention, cut and 
sawed three cords of stove-wood, ready for trans- 
portation. 

Neither of us had said much to the neighbors 
concerning the windmill boat; but Burnside had 
been obliged to beg or borrow so many things 
needed in its construction that nearly every one 
in that part of the town knew about it; and 
when at length we loaded the boat and took 
advantage of a stiff westerly wind to make our 
first trip, numbers of boys and several men came 
to witness the novel experiment. 

Now it appears that it is a principle in 
mechanics that satisfactory power for an engine 
cannot be obtained from the wind, if the basis on 
which the wind engine rests can fall off before 
the actuating force. 

The case of Burnside’s windmill boat illustrated 
the principle: The whole craft dropped away 
before the gusts of wind, the vanes turned only 
sluggishly ; and although the shaft and paddle- 
| wheels revolved slowly, the impulse was not 
sufficient to drive the boat forward. 

Time after time we poled the craft back into 
the channel and brought it into position for the 
wind to act upon it, but always with the same 
result—to the unspeakable amusement of the 
onlookers. 

Burnside seemed unable to realize that the 
boat was a complete failure. He begged us to 
go on trying to make the machine operate, until 
we lost patience and called him an idiot. Then 
his face became the picture of despair, and 
| when finally we got ashore from the unwieldy 
craft, he disappeared from sight in the bushes; 
and later, when we shouted to him, he was not 
to be found. 

We supposed he had gone home, but learned 
on the next day that he had not been fhere. For 
| five days no one saw him. His parents were 
greatly alarmed. Some thought that he had 
drowned himself, and a search was promptly 
organized. 

On the sixth day he was found in a hay 
barn in a meadow, two miles from the lake. 
He would never say how he had passed the 
|time. So far as could be learned, he had eaten 
nothing in all that time except berries and choke- 
cherries. 

Herman and I would have nothing to say to 
him. We thought he had behaved in a very 
foolish manner. 

Herman was the exact opposite of Burnside 
in temperament. He was a practical sort of boy, 
| not quick as a student, but what he learned once 

was his sure possession forever. Strong common- 
sense was his dominant trait of character. Some 
sharp stimulus was usually required to rouse 
him and set him to thinking. 

The failure of the windmill beat and the ridi- 
cule that followed it appeared to furnish the 
needed stimulus. 

Our homes were on farms less than half a mile 
apart, and it happened that during the following 
week we were obliged to assist in threshing the 
crop of grain. 

My father owned a threshing-machine which 
was moved from one barn to another. It wasa 
small machine, operated by a horse, and one 
evening that week, as we were measuring the 
oats threshed during the day, Herman remarked 
that our wood-boat might be run by that “horse- 
power,” if we could only contrive to connect the 
gear to the shaft and paddle-wheels which Burn- 
side had made for his windmill. This impressed 
me at once as a practicable plan. We concluded 
to try it. 

But a difficulty arose. We had no horse to 
furnish the power, and knew of no one from 
whom we could borrow one. To hire a horse 
would reduce the profits from the sale of the 
wood altogether too much. Herman proved 
equal to the emergency. 

An uncle of his, a farmer living near us, had 
turned out in a back pasture an old “odd ox”—a 
heavy, bony, strong animal, such as farmers 
sometimes call a “stag” or a “pout.” Herman 
went to his Uncle John and asked for the use of 
the bullock. 

“You may take him if you will feed him,” 
was the answer. 

There were little grassy plats along the lake 
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shore. We obtained a long rope and hitched the 
animal out to grass near our wood-camp, shifting 
him daily from place to place. 

My father consented to allow me the use of 
the horse-power of our threshing-machine, and 
by means of two cog-wheels from the gear of a 
broken mowing-machine, we connected the 
“lags” shaft with the paddle-wheels. 

The contrivance worked well, beyond expecta- 
tion; for when Old Star was driven up on the 
lags and compelled to walk, the paddle-wheels 
revolved and the boat moved steadily forward. 
We found, too, that it could be steered without 
much difficulty. 

The idea of a “pout-boat’’ amused everybody 
immensely. Scores of people came to see it at 
the wood-lot, and when we took our first load of 
stove-wood down the lake to the village, a 
laughing crowd collected to cheer and chaff us. 
No doubt it was an odd rig. Herman steered; 
I drove Old Star with a stick, for he was a lazy 
brute, and the paddle-wheels threw up water 
tremendously. 

When the weather was calm, about an hour 
and twenty minutes was needed to run the boat 
from our wood-camp, at the Squire Frost lot, to 
the lower end of the lake, where we landed our 
wood. Our usual load was about half a cord. 

When the weather was fair, we made the trip 
daily in the morning, and delivered the stove- 
‘wood to purchasers in the village by means of a 
wheelbarrow. Generally we reached the academy 
in time to be present at the opening exercise at 
nine o’clock. Our recitations were at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and at two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon. We found considerable 
time for study during the day, and could study a 
little while making the trip on the lake, and 
much at our camp at the wood-lot during the 
evening. 

The work we-did, preparing the wood, gave 
us beneficial exercise. We had keen appe- 
tites, and enjoyed our camp life famously. 
Burnside came back to us after the first week, 
and was with us during most of the fall. He 
proved not a very trustworthy partner, however. 
In the following January he gave up study at 
the academy, and went to learn the trade of tin- 
smith in the village. 

He did not remain there long, and during the 
next five years I think that he learned, or started 
to learn, at least four different trades. All his 
life, even to this day, he has been trying to 
invent something or other, but has never really 
succeeded. No more can be said of him than 
that he is one of numerous “misfits” in life, 
entitled to our charity, no doubt, but not to be 
efficiently helped by anybody. 

Still, Herman and I have often felt that we 
were under some obligation to poor Burnside, 
since his idea of a windmill boat led us to devise 
the pout-boat, which enabled us to pursue our 
studies at the academy for two years. 

CHARLES ADAMS. 
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Laughing Sylvi’s Boy. 
In Five Chapters.—Chapter I. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


N an autumn morning, just 
twenty-six years ago, I 
first saw the hero of 
this narrative. He was 
then a very small speci- 
men of a hero, indeed. 
It was on one of those 
crisp September morn- 
ings in Maine, such as 
put the deep red cheek 
on the Baldwin, lay 
bloom on the Northern 
Spy, and bring out the 
brown specks on the 
Orange apple. It was 
in the “apple country ;’ 
the region southeast of 
the White Mountains, 
in the great bend of 
the Androscoggin—that 
hilly county of stony, 
yellow soil, full of little clear ponds and trout 
brooks, where grows that fine-grained winter 
fruit which brings the best price in the London 
market. 

This Maine county of Oxford, whose apples 
Englishmen prefer, is peopled by farmers of 
well-nigh pure English descent. A celebrated 
ethnologist has recently said of them: “There is 
not now a county or shire of England itself 
where the people are so directly descended from 
the old English stock of Cromwell’s times as 
is the farmer population of Oxford County, 
Maine.” 

On an October morning of an “apple year” the 
‘orchards fill the air with fragrant odors; and in 
every one the farmer and his boys are in the 
trees, picking apples. Often the farm wife and 
daughters are there, too, standing on benches, 
step-ladders and low, wooden horses. It is 
pretty work ; apples are constantly dropping, and 
there Is much joking and laughter. 

On the ground are great heaps of the ruddy 
and green fruit, with scores of barrels standing 
about, ready for filling. Above the dark green 
apple foliage may be seen the autumnal crimson 
and gold background of the sugar maple groves 














THE YOUTH’S 


in the hilly pastures, or the sere fields of yellow 
corn with a flicker of scolding blue-jays. Chip- 
munks “pound coffee” merrily along the stone 
walls. Great flocks of turkeys wander at will, 
“yeeping” loudly, as if prophetically bewailing 
the fatal approaching November. There are 
glimpses of yellow pumpkin ricks in the farm- 
yards; and at every farmhouse, racks of dressed 
apples are drying in the sun. 

It was on such a morning that three boys of 
us were driving rapidly to the railroad station, 
to go to the state fair at Lewiston. There was 
an excursion train that day with a round trip 
rate of a dollar. For a fortnight we had antici- 
pated going to the fair. Thoughts of it had 
cheered us at our work; and now we were near 
missing our train, for it had been a morning full 
of hindrances almost sufficient to break a boy’s 
heart. 

We had chores to do before setting off; and 
breakfast was late. Old Sol, the horse, was 
out in the pasture, and with exasperating 
perversity made us give a full half-hour in our 
endeavors to catch him. In fact, nearly every- 
thing had gone against us. 

We got off at last, determined to reach the 








station if the horse would take us there; and 





COMPANION. 


baby into the wagon and held it, or should have 
sat behind and lef Laughing Sylvi sit on the 
wagon-seat and hold the baby, herself. But a 
boy of thirteen or fourteen naturally feels shy of 
babies; moreover, we felt shy of Laughing 
Sylvi. Besides, we were in a great state of 
impatience at the delay. 

“Hang on to your carriage and baby now!” 
admonished Ben, as Adney jumped into the 
wagon ; and we started on furiously. 

Never, I imagine, before or since, has a baby- 
carriage gone so fast as that one went that 
morning; and never, probably, has an eight- 
months’-old baby taken such a ride; at least, I 
hope not. The road was not smooth, and those 
little wheels fairly hummed. Sometimes all 
four were on the ground, sometimes in the air, 
sometimes in puddles! Often, boy fashion, 
Adney and I glanced behind and laughedc ; but 
the indignant Ben would not look around at 
all. 

The baby did not ery. His little face was all 
in a pucker, he was so jolted; but he stood it 
like a young soldier, without a remonstrance. 
Laughing Sylvi held rigidly the side of the wagon, 
with a countenance a-grin with unmotherly glee. 
The faster we went the better she seemed to like 








“HANG ON TO YOUR CARRIAGE AND BABY NOW.” 


since he had delayed us so vexatiously, we did 
not deem it out of place to urge him. So the old 
fellow was trotting along the lake shore at full 
speed, when we overtook a young woman 
pushing a baby-carriage. She waved her hand 
wildly to us to stop. 

We knew her by sight merely, but had heard 
about her; people called her “Laughing Sylvé,” 
for the old, rural pronunciation of the pretty 
name Sylvina reduced it to two syllables, like 
Levi, but with the accent strong on the last one. 
She was a queer young person, very impulsive 
and early always laughing; it was said that 
she laughed aloud in her sleep. 

“Give me a ride!” she cried. 

“Can’t stop!” Ben, one of the boys with me, 
who was driving, called out to her. “We are in 
a hurry to get to the train!” 

“Do take me!” she vociferated. 
go to the fair!” 

“With that baby? How can we take in that 
great baby-carriageand baby? There isn’t room 
in this single wagon ;” and we started up again. 

“T’'ll sit in the back and pull it!” she screamed 
after us. 

“That would be a delightful way, wouldn’t 
it!”? retorted Ben, derisively; and in spite of 
our impatience, we all burst out laughing. 

“T guess your baby would get a shaking up!” 
said I. “We have got to drive as fast as our 
horse will go to get to the train!” 

“Oh dear!” cried Laughing Sylvi. “I want to 
get to the train, too. Oh dear, I’ve had to hurry 
so all the morning! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“Botheration!” snapped Ben. “What are we 
going to do?” 

“Let her get in, then—if she doesn’t know any | 
better,” said Adney. 
“No, she mustn’t get in!” exclaimed Ben; 
and he reined up again to expostulate with 
her. 
But the young woman at once ran up behind 
the wagon and jumped in, as nimbly as a boy— 
with her feet hanging out. “Drive on!” said 

she. “I’min. Go it, now!” 

She grasped the side of the wagon-box with 
one hand and held the tongue of the baby-carriage 
with the other. 

“There now, you get out of there!” Ben 
remonstrated, in great disgust. ‘“That’ll never 
do! Your baby will bounce out and break his 
little neck !” 

“He won’t either!” cried the young woman. 
“He’s all tucked in.” 

“Humph! you tie him in, then!” said Ben. 

“T haven’t anything to tie him in with,” 
retorted the young woman, impatiently. “He’s 
all right.” 

“Get out, Ad, and tie him in with that 
comforter of yours,” exclaimed Ben. “And be 
quick.” 

Out leaped Adney, and pulling the long, knit 
woollen scarf from around his neck, hastily tied 
it around the baby-carriage, baby and all. As 
he did so the infant put up its little red hands 
to him and babbled “Ba-ba!”—to his great 
embarrassment. 


“I want to 





One of us should, of course, have taken the 


it. Going to the fair was clearly what she cared 
most for that day. 

As we drove into the village and turned 
through a side street to the station every one 
who caught sight of us stopped to stare at that 
terribly misused baby-carriage, particularly the 
women-folk. A dog or two gave chase. The 
spectacle of a young woman riding in that 
fashion, hauling a baby-carriage at such speed, 
was one to convulse the soberest of communities. 
We shy boys were unspeakably mortified. 

The wonder was that the little fellow did not 
cry; for when we pulled up at the rear platform 
of the station, and Adney jumped down to untie 
his comforter, the poor baby’s face was plastered 
with wet sand, thrown back from the horse’s 
hoofs under the wagon. 

Ben, I remember, cast one shamefaced glance 
around; and as soon as Laughing Sylvi got out 
at the back of the wagon, he and I drove in haste 
to a stable hard by where we knew that we 
could leave our horse; while Adney ran inside 
to buy three tickets. The train conductor, seeing 
us drive up, had called out to us to hurry. 

“Train leaves in thirty seconds!” he shouted. 

The cars were moving as we ran to jump 
aboard, but we saw a brakeman help on 
Laughing Sylvi and her baby. She had cleaned 
the worst of the dirt from the child’s face, put the 
baby-carriage in the waiting-room, bought her 
ticket and was aboard, all in half a minute. 
We boys took care to get into another car, 
however. 

Adney saw her once during the day, carrying 
the baby in her arms, looking at a merry-go- 
round; and a while after 1 caught sight of her 
riding round and round on it, still holding 
her baby. 

The train did not leave the station near the 
fair grounds, to return, until after seven in 
the evening; and by that time even we boys 
were very tired after the long day of sightseeing. 
What must it have been to carry around a heavy 
baby all day! But Laughing Sylvi got through 
it well, apparently, for she was at the station, 
and we heard her talking and laughing with the 
fireman near the locomotive as we walked along 
the platform. 

We hurried to the rear car, for we meant to 
avoid her; but she was not to be left out of the 
account. 

It was very dark and cloudy when we reached 
the home station at about nine o’clock. We 
hastened to the stable to take out our horse and 
hitch it into the wagon. Barely had we done 
so, when we heard a noise in the darkness behind 
us, and then a laugh! I held up the lantern. 
There stood Laughing Sylvi, with her baby- 
carriage and baby, ready to go home with us! 

“I thought you would carry me,” said she, 
and laughed again. 

Poor Ben was very much disturbed. Adney 
and I did not now care so very much, because it 
was dark, and no one could see us. I remember 
that we invited the young woman to sit on the 
wagon-seat beside Ben, while we two sat in 
behind and drew the empty baby-carriage. 

To carry her to the house which she made her 
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home we were obliged to go a mile and a half 
out of our way; but what we dreaded most was 
that her laughter, as we drove along, would be 
heard on the road; for there were many people 
driving away from the station. She talked all 
the way homeward, and declared over and over 
again that she had had “an elegant time.” As 
for the baby, he seemed to be sound asleep all 
the way. 

“Doesn’t he ever cry?” Ben plucked up 
courage to ask her, as we were driving along the 
lake shore. 

“No,” said Laughing Sylvi, shortly. 
knows better.”’ 

We pondered that reply for some minutes. 

““What’s his name?” Adney at length inquired, 
from the security of our seat behind. 

“Haint named him yet,” replied Laughing 
Sylvi, still more shortly ; and we did not ask any 
more questions. 

About .a year afterward Laughing Sylvi 
married the very fireman with whom we had 
seen her making merry on the evening of our 
return from the state fair; and she went to live 
near the Canadian boundary, on the line of a 
Dominion railroad which sends a branch south- 
ward through New Hampshire and Maine to 
Portland. The baby’s father was a man of bad 
character, and was supposed to be dead. 

The child was now nearly two years old; and 
when his mother married the fireman she left the 
little fellow in the family of a relative, where she 
had made her home when we boys towed the 
baby-wagon. 

The neighbors had doubts whether it was a 
proper home for the child; for Hosley Jenkins, 
although a tvell-todo farmer, was a harsh, 
rough, bad-tempered man. 

Laughing Sylvi had named the boy very pro- 
fusely, calling him Mortimer Lionel Vandevere 
Loveland. These given names she had selected 
with care from a New York story-paper which 
then dealt in prodigious romances of the English, 
French and Russian nobility. 

But the name failed to adhere to the little 
fellow. Mrs. Jenkins struck out the Vandevere 
part because she could not remember how to 
spell it; and the Mortimer Lionel part was never 
really operative. For some reason the folks 
thereabout called the boy “Still” Jenkins; 
perhaps because he was a reticent lad. Very 
early in life he had somehow learned to keep his 
mouth closed. 

It was frequently alleged that the farmer 
abused him; but the lad himself, when asked 
about it, could never be brought to say that he 
was ill-treated. I had left home by this time, 
and did not know much about the boy during 
this period of his life; and my narrative giving 
his history does not really begin till the winter 
that he was in his fifteenth year. 

That winter Laughing Sylvi, who was now in 
sore distress, sent for him. Her fireman husband 
had been killed in a railway accident, and she 
was thus left without support; and by this time 
there were six other children to care for; the 
aged, helpless mother of the dead fireman also 
lived with her. In this extremity she bethought 
herself of her Mortimer Lionel Vandevere 
Jenkins boy, though apparently she had not 
concerned herself very much about him for the 
last thirteen years. 

The railway company, as an easy means of 
seeming to assist her, because her husband had 
died in its employ, had offered to give her boy a 
job to tend a water-tank during the winter, 
at a dollar per day wages. The nature of this 
generosity will be better understood when it is 
explained that the water-tank was one used 
occasionally by freight locomotives drawing 
heavy loads, and that it stood utterly alone in 
the midst of what trainmen called the “nine-mile 
woods.” 

That entire region which the railway line 
crossed was then little better than a wilderness, 
and the “nine-mile woods” was notoriously the 
wildest, lonesomest place between Montreal and 
Portland. The railway company had found it 
difficult to induce any human being to stay, at 
any price, in a spot which was so terribly lonely 
and remote. The job of tending this water-tank 
was therefore, magnanimously or otherwise, 
offered the fireman’s widow, for her son, and 
Laughing Sylvi sent for him very urgently; a 
fireman walked from the railway station to bring 
the word. 

The boy had not seen his mother for over 
thirteen years and would not have known her, 
but he responded to the maternal call, and was 
obliged to run away from Farmer Jenkins to do 
so. The latter expected “Still” to do his winter 
chores and work up a woodpile. He therefore 
forbade him to leave; but while the farmer was 
at a grange meeting Still decamped, saying 
merely to Mrs. Jenkins that he would come back 
in the spring if he could possibly. 

At the railway station, the trainmen of a 
north-bound freight made it their business to see 
that he was carried up the line without charge; 
and at two o’clock next morning, in the midst of 
a driving snow-storm, he found his way to the 
forlorn little house at Scammon Hollow, on 
the outskirts of the forest, where his mother and 
six small half-brothers and sisters were battling 
with winter, in extreme destitution. Probably 
few demonstrations of affection attended his 
arrival. 

The next forenoon he set off to walk along the 
railroad track to the water-tank, to begin his 
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winter’s work. And so begins the story of Sel | 
Loveland’s adventures at this water-station in 
the heart of the “‘nine-mile woods.” 


| 
| 





(To be continued.) 
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BEAUTY. 
Beauty, God’s gladness seen in time, 


ents up Truth’s calm, white face sublime 
With nee of the golden prime! 


Theodore H. Rand. 
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When Mary Saw. 


HE pavilion for the babies is 
built at the water’s edge in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. One 
end of it is on stilts which are 
knee-deep in the water of Lake 
Michigan. The pavilion has a 

roof but no side walls. Every breeze that ripples 

the endless blue of the lake is welcome. On a 








hot summer day dozens and dozens of hammocks 
are strung from post to post in the deep shade 
of the roof. The hammocks are full of babies. | 

The floor sprawls with them. Babies toddle 
about, colliding with one another, and sometimes 
they fall over on their backs and lie in content- 
ment so that the nurses carrying medicine to the 
sick babies in the hammocks must step over 
them. White babies and black babies and some 
that prattle in German, or Polish, or Bohemian 
crowd together at the railing, where the slices of 
sunshine come in, and look with large eyes at 
the broad lake where the boats are tipping up 
and down. 

The fresh-air pavilion was built by public 
subscriptions. The milk which the babies drink, 
the hammocks in which they lie and the clean 
frocks into which they are thrust, sometimes 
under protest, are provided by the people of 
Chicago. The sanitarium, as it is called some- 
times, has a volunteer medical staff. Physicians 
and surgeons take time from their duties at the 
office buildings and give their services, free of 
charge, to the babies. 

Thus Doctor Fielding, a specialist in diseases 
of the eye, roamed among the hammocks one 
day. In one hammock he found Mary Levenska, 
a year old and small for her age. He put out one 
finger, and the groping little hand closed around it. 

“Can the baby see anything at all?” he asked. 

Mrs. Levenska, who was sitting beside the 
hammock, looked up with a frightened smile. 

“Yes,—a lamp,” she answered, in the doubtful 
manner of one who knows but little English. 

“Always been the same—always blind?” 

“Always just like—you see.” 

She was a thin, sunburnt woman, with high 
cheek-bones, and her hair, which was parted with 
care, gathered itself in a tight wisp at the back 


of her head. A ragged shaw] was thrown across 
one shoulder. Her print gown was faded but 
clean. 


The baby held to the doctor’s forefinger, and 
the doctor, looking at the baby, and not at the 
mother, asked many questions. He learned that 
the Levenskas lived in “Alleytown,” a region 
shut off from cleanliness and light by the factories 
and warehouses along the sluggish north branch 
of the river. Mary’s father was a day-laborer. 
He had been out of work for over a month. 
Mary had whimpered and cried among the stuffy 
bedclothes, and so the mother had brought her 
to the lake for fresh air and sleep. 

The doctor knelt beside the hammock and 
lifted the pink lids. He nodded his head and 
said, “Just as I thought.” 

Mary’s mother was watching him dumbly. 

“You have no money?” he asked. “You 
never took her to a doctor to have him look at 
her eyes?” Mrs. Levenska shook her head. 
He smiled and said, “I see.” 

They were poor people, and therefore at his 
mercy. He told Mrs. Levenska to bring the 
baby to his office on Thursday afternoon at two 
o’clock. She promised. 

Doctor Fielding spoke to the matron before he 
went away: “I’m going to try and do something 
for that blind baby. I saw another case just 
like it, in Berlin.” 

“Doctor Fielding, do you think —?” 

“T never make promises. There’s a chance, 
however.” 

The matron hurried to Mrs. Levenska, and 
told her to be sure to go to the doctor’s office on 
Thursday. The doctor went home and told his 
wife about the blind baby. 

“T’ve wanted a chance to experiment on a case 
of that kind,” he said. 

Mrs. Fielding was seldom interested in her 
husband’s work, but this time she insisted on 
being in the office when Mrs. Levenska came 
on Thursday afternoon. She took the blind 
baby in her arms, and began to blink at Mrs. 
Levenska. 

“IT told you not to come in here,” said the 
doctor. Then, for the first time, he told Mrs. 
Levenska that he was going to put the knife to 
the baby’s eyes. 

“TI can’t promise that it will do any good,” 
he said. “Do you understand? Are you 





willing?” 
Mrs. Levenska looked first at the doctor and | 
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then at his wife, and her lower lip trembled. | lot. One house fronts on a “street,” which is 


Mrs. Fielding patted her on the shoulder. 

“Keep her away from here,” said the doctor to 
his wife, and Mrs. Levenska was led away. 
Doctor Raymond had been waiting in the inner 
office. What happened in the back room is for | 
books of surgery. 

After an hour, Mrs. Levenska was brought | 
back to the office. Doctor Fielding sat on the | 
sofa coddling the baby, whose eyes were bound | 
about with bandages. 

“It’s all right,” he whispered. | 

“Then you think —” began his wife. 

“T don’t know anything about that part of it. 
I can’t tell yet. You see we haven’t hurt the | 
baby very much, Mrs. Levenska. Maybe we’ve | 
done it some good. I hope so. But you must 
keep this baby in a dark room for ten days. Do 
you understand ?” 

Mrs. Levenska nodded eagerly. The doctor 
sat beside her, and told her over and over again 
how the bandages were to be changed. He 
warned her that she must not allow any strong | 
light to fall on the baby’s eyes. 

“I’m afraid she doesn’t understand,” said | 
Doctor Raymond, nervously. 

Doctor Fielding smiled at his younger associate | 
and said, “I’ll risk it. She has more at stake | 
than we have.” | 

Then Mrs. Levenska carried the baby back to 








usually muddy and unpaved. The rear house 


meets the narrow alley, and the alley is made to | 


do service as a street. Doctor Fielding picked 
his way along this dismal chute, through droves 
of romping children. 

The hot smell of boiling dinners blew from the 
open doors and windows. The ground between 
the squatty houses was black and cindery. 
Women peeked out at him from behind the 
painted curtains. A thought came to him that 
supposing the baby could see, what was there to 
look at but the unpainted huts and the dreary 
smoke-wall of the factories? 

He found Mrs. Levenska on duty. The inner 
room was closed and darkened. She sat at the 
crib, fanning the baby. He gave his finger to 
the baby, and talked with Mrs. Levenska for a 
few minutes. After all, there was nothing to 


be done for a while. He went back home to be | 


annoyed by new letters which called down 
blessings on him. 

He did not go to “Alleytown” again until it 
came time for him to look at the baby’s eyes. 
He knelt beside the crib, and put his head down 
close to the baby’s face. After arising, he put 
out his finger and allowed the baby to hold it. 

“I'll tell you, Mrs. Levenska,” he said, “‘you 
might leave them off for an hour or so, but don’t 
let any more light into the room. Take them off 
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“Alleytown,” and Mrs. Fielding went to the 
fresh-air pavilion in the park to tell the matron 
of what had happened. The well-meaning 
matron confided the story to a newspaper reporter 
who came to the pavilion every day to gather 
stories about the children. The reporter put the 
story into a morning newspaper—of how Doctor 
Fielding had found Mary, of how he had 
performed -the operation, of how the members 
of the staff at the fresh-air home were waiting in 
the hope that after the days had elapsed and the 
bandages had been removed, little Mary would 
see. 

Doctor Fielding read the paper at breakfast. 
“Now who did that?” he demanded. “I don’t 
like it. How do we know what the results are 
going to be? It was merely an experiment. Oh 
pshaw!” No wonder he wasannoyed. He was 
an eye specialist, and they were trying to make 
him a hero. | 

That evening the letters began to come. They | 
came from town and country, and most of them 
were from women. The letters helped to distress 
Doctor Fielding, who counted himself a hard, 
matter-of-fact man. He believed in surgery, but 
not in sentiment. 

“T have a baby of my own, and I can under- 
stand how thankful that mother must be for 
your kindness to her little one,” wrote one 
woman. In another letter it said, “We are 
praying for the blind baby,” and there was an 
enclosure of two dollars for the Levenska family. 
Some of the letters were from little children. 
“We read about the. blind baby, and we all hope 
you will cure her,” and three children signed 
their names and the last of the name was a mere 
baby scrawl. 

From the number of letters arriving by every 
mail the doctor learned that the “Alleytown” 
baby had become the one object of public 
concern. He fretted in his office, and wondered 
why this responsibility had been put upon 
him. In this uneasiness, he wandered over to 
“Alleytown” to see if directions were being 
followed. 

In “Alleytown” the small wooden houses are 
huddled end to end, two houses on one building 
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| for an hour or two to-morrow. Next day, that’s 


Tuesday, put on all the bandages very carefully, 
and bring her to my office— Tuesday, ten 
o'clock.” 

On the way out he met a bearded man in blue 
overalls talking to three bareheaded women. 
The man was Mary’s father. One of the women 
followed him, hesitatingly, and asked, “How’s 
the baby ?” 

“We must wait awhile,” replied the doctor. 
He nodded pleasantly at the ragged boys who 
jumped out of his way, and stared at him as he 
hurried through “Alleytown.” They observed 
that he seemed to be in good humor. 

As soon as he reached home he told his 
wife that the baby would be brought over on 
Tuesday. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he added, “I want you 
and the matron to be here. Supposing the baby 
can see well enough to distinguish the larger 
objects in the room, I wonder if she could tell 
which was which—if you and the matron were 


here, too. You understand that she was born | 


blindfolded, as you might say. We cut away the 


blindfold, and we hope—I say we hope—that the | 


eyes are all right. It’s pretty hard to say what’s 
going to happen. Of course, even if she is able 
to see, she will have no impression of distance 
at first, and I’m not sure that she will be able to 
distinguish one object from another. You have 
the matron come over.” 

From the moment the doctor spoke these words, 
Mrs. Fielding knew that he was confident of his 
case. 

She and the matron sat at the window on 


Tuesday morning and waited. The doctor had | 


warned them to ask no more questions. 
“Why, there’s a carriage,” said Mrs. Field- 
ing. 


“She’s coming in a carriage,” said the doctor. 


“Pull down all the blinds.” 

At the front door he lifted the baby from Mrs. 
Levenska’s arms and asked, “How has she 
been ?” 

“Oh, still, sir.”’ 

“That’s good. Now I’m going to put her in 
this chair in the corner. You three women sit 
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|over there. Keep away! I'll take care of 


| her.” 

The shades being drawn, there was a mild and 
filtered light in the little room. Doctor Fielding 
put the baby in the soft corner pocket of a big 
| chair, and laid a bright-colored rattle in her lap, 
within easy reach. He shook his finger at the 
women, and slowly unwound the bandages. 

As the last one was removed, the baby gave a 
simper of pain, winked rapidly, and covered 
| her head as if to avoid the sudden light. She 
| remained crouched against the light for several 
moments, and Doctor Fielding still shook his 
finger at the three women, who sat, pale and 
tremulous, biting their lips. 

While the baby was thus bent forward, one 
hand was seen to move falteringly toward the 
bright-colored toy. Then the baby took hold of it. 

There was another wait in dead silence, and 
the doctor whispered, “‘Mary, Mary.” 
| The baby slowly lifted her face to the light, 
|and the lids moved convulsively. Then there 
was a cry of yearning, and the baby held both 
arms toward her mother. 

Mrs. Levenska, unnatural mother! She did 
not rush to her child. She screamed and slipped 
forward to her knees, her face in her hands, 
Mrs. Fielding, forgetting all promises to her 
husband, fell into the matron’s arms and began 
to sob. The matron put a handkerchief to her 
eyes and wept quietly. 

As for the doctor, he maintained that there 
were no tears in his eyes. His wife tells that he 
carried Mary up and down the room, blubbering 
mildly, and saying over and over, “All right, 
little girl, you’ll see as well as anybody’s 
baby.” GrorRGE ADE. 
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My Interview with an Emperor. 
NE night, while the copy-readers and 
“emergency men” of the Jonesville Daily 
News sat about, waiting for the paper to 
go to press, the talk turned upon the difficulty of 
getting a start in newspaper work, and the “Old 
Reporter” told the story which I will now write 
out. The Old Reporter was really not more than 
thirty or thirty-five years of age; but his 
capacity for hard work, his energy, and the 
great store of useful knowledge he had accumu- 
lated made him, without doubt, the most valuable, 
as he was the best-paid, man on our staff. His 
nickname was one of affectionate respect. 

Boys,—so he began,—let me tell you how I got 
into the business. A week or two after my 
college course was finished I left New York and 
started for Paris. I hadn’t any particular 
reason for going except that I wanted to see 
something of the world, and Paris seemed a 
good place to begin. 

My stock of money was small, but you know 
a man whose sheepskin is hardly dry is quite 
apt to think a graduate from a first-class college 
can have most any place for the asking, and I 
thought I could readily find work in Paris. 

The money went faster than I had expected, 
and before I realized it, the amount left was far 
from being satisfactory. Father had strongly 
expressed his desire that I should go into his 
| Office and learn the business, and when I started 
for Paris had told me bluntly that if I wanted 

any more money than the sum he had given me, 
| I should have to earn it. But I didn’t think he 
| meant what he said, and so I cabled to him: 
“Money gone. Send enough for passage home.” 
He cabled back: “Go to work or walk home.” 

Well, I didn’t know which way toturn. The 
newspapers were almost the first thing I thought 
of, but my French was very imperfect. 

I had tried the office of every paper in Paris 
before I heard of a man living across the river— 
in the aristocratic part of the city, where half- 
| starved students and men in search for work 
seldom venture—who ran a newspaper syndicate. 
I determined to call upon him and ask for some- 
thing to do. 

He treated me civilly, but did not give me 
encouragement. I was turning away, heavy- 
hearted, when he called me back. I suppose he 
had noticed my shabby clothes, and suspected 
the condition of my pocketbook, for he asked, in 
a kindly sort of way, if I had ever interviewed 
| any one. 

“No,” said I, “but I think I could.” My 
affairs were so desperate that I believe I would 
have engaged to drive a four-in-hand of zebras 
over Mont Blanc. 

The manager of the syndicate smiled at my 
eagerness, and told me that if I would interview, 
say a dozen prominent Americans, on live ques- 
tions of the day,—politics, business, or anything 
else that would interest American readers,—and 
| put what they might say into an article a column 

and a half long, he would pay me fifty francs 
for it. 

The experience I had interviewing that dozen 
Americans would make a story in itself, but I 

| got through it somehow. And, really, some of 
the people I called on were very good-natured, 
| and didn’t object at all to being written up for 
| the Great Syndicate of American Newspapers, 
which I told them | represented. 

I sat up all night, putting my interviews into 
one finished article, and at nine o’clock the next 

| morning I took it to the great man’s office. 

He ran his eye down the pages, and shook his 
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head. “It’s well enough written,’ he said, “but 
these people aren’t prominent. Nobody ever 
heard of them. What I want is a lot of million- 
aires and society people—big bankers or business 
men, don’t you see?” 

I said “Yes” in a doubtful tone and rather 


dejectedly, for I was thinking that my last five-| 


franc-piece had gone. The great man must have 
noticed the expression, and probably suspected 
its cause. He put his hand into his pocket and 
drew out a lot of gold, from which he selected 
one piece and handed it to me, 

“Here,” he said, “is a louis on account. I 
think you are going to succeed. Understand, 
you need not interview a dozen people if the ones 
you are able to see are the right sort; one, even, 
would do if he were big enough—somebody like 
President Carnot or the Prince of Wales. I will 
give you double rates if you get them,” and he 
smiled quizzically. 

“Then the people don’t have to be Ameri- 
cans?” I said. 

“Not if they’re prominent enough,” 
And I went out to try it again. 

As I strolled down the Champs Elysées, I 
wondered who was prominent enough to suit 
this syndicate man. I talked the thing over that 
night with some of the boys at the restaurant, 
where a lot of us dined gaily almost every evening 
for twenty-one cents each. But they could 
not help me; neither could the boys at the 
Café Vachette, where I went later on. 

For two days I worked without success, 
wearing my shoes out on the Paris pave- 
ments, visiting every hotel 1 had ever heard 
of where Americans were likely to be guests 
and doing everything I could to find some 
one prominent enough to meet the require- 
ments of my engagement. 

On the third day, about the middle of the 
afternoon, as I was going into the courtyard 
of the Grand, I saw a line of carriages on 
the Rue Auber. They were fine turnouts, 
with flunkeys on the seats, and splendid, 
proud-spirited horses, with glossy flanks and 
harness shining with silver. I also saw 
people going through an imposing gateway 
into the private courtyard of the hotel, 
across which a carpet had been laid to the 
vestibule entrance, over which was a canopy 
in red and gold, with various flags draped 
above. 

“What's going on?” I asked of a magnifi- 
cent individual in powdered wig and knee- 
breeches, who stood at the entrance bowing 
like a pendulum to the people who passed. 

He gave me a stony stare which included 
my shabby clothes and my cotton umbrella. 
“It’s the emperor,” he said curtly, pushing 
me aside to make way for a shrivelled old 
gentleman who got out of one of the carriages. 

“Theemperor ?” I'said. ““What emperor ?” 

“His majesty Dom Pedro, of Brazil,” he 
said, curtly. “Here, don’t block up the way !” 

“Block up the way!” I said, bristling with 
American independence; “it’s you who are 
blocking the way. Let me pass!” 

“You can’t goin here! His majesty is giving 
a reception to the members of the Academy of 
Sciences. Are you a member of the Academy 
of Sciences ?” 

There was something so triumphantly sarcastic 
in his tone that I moved away, abashed for the 
moment; but as I walked on I reflected that 
here at last was the chance for my interview. 
Here was some one prominent enough even for 
the great man of the syndicate. And forthwith 
I began to think how I would spend that 
hundred franes. Before I had made the round 
of the square I had fully determined to interview 
Dom Pedro. 

Now it was quite evident that I could not get 
at the emperor through the private courtyard 
where the guests were arriving, but I thought 
by exploring the long halls on the first floor of 
the hotel I might reach the wing where he had 
his suite. 

It occurred to me, however, that my clothes 
would not do. I remembered that the gentlemen 
I had seen getting out of the carriages had all 
worn white gloves, and I decided that I, too, 
must have white gloves if I was to succeed in 
my undertaking. So I hurried down the 
Avenue de Opera and bought a pair at the 
nearest glove shop, although it took my last cent. 

When I got back to the hotel I judged that 
most of the members of the Academy had 
arrived. The reception was no doubt at its 
height, and my moment had come. Without 
difficulty I reached the first floor of the hotel, 
that is, up one flight, keeping in mind the general 
location of the emperor’s wing. 

I made my way along one passage after 
another until I came to a railing across the hall. 
No one was in sight on the other side except a 
maid in white cap and apron, who seemed to be 
- looking after some hats and outer. garments. 
Down the passage I could hear voices, and I 
caught the smell of hothouse flowers. No doubt 
this was the place, and stepping over the railing, 
I assumed a look of unconcern and walked past 
the maid. 

She stared at me and said something in 
French. I answered in English and began 


he replied. 


putting on my white gloves. She continued to 
stare, but said nothing more, merely shrugging 
her shoulders. 

Going on down the hallway I found myself at 
the head of a broad and imposing staircase, 
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decorated with rare plants and 
Underfoot was the softest, thickest 
carpet I had ever trod upon. On the landing 
were other gentlemen buttoning their coats or 
taking care of their appearance in sorhe other 
way, but none of them gave me more than a 
passing glance. I saw that they all made their 
way through a doorway on the right, and I 
followed. , 

_I found myself in a large room richly furnished, 
and opening into another large room. The first 
was filled with men in black coats, the second 
with ladies in full dress. In the room about me 
were certainly one hundred men, the youngest of 
whom was old enough to be my father, if not my 
grandfather. They were so bald and bent and 
homely that I concluded they must be very 
eminent scientists, as indeed they were. 

“Which is the emperor?’ I whispered in bad 
French to the man who stood next me, and he 
replied pleasantly that the emperor was the tall, 
commanding person with the white beard, stand- 
ing at the end of the room. 

As I looked in this direction I had no difficulty 
in recognizing Dom Pedro, from the pictures I 
had seen of him, He was dressed in black, with 
numerous decorations on his breast, and his 
kindly, rugged face, his deep-set eyes with 
shaggy brows, and his sweeping white beard, 


beautifully 
draperies: 





“AND NOW Goop-By!” 


gave him the air of some fine old patriarch 
receiving the homage of his vassals. He was the 
tallest man in the room, the largest framed, 
the only one who looked imperial. 

While I was noticing these details I felt myself 
pushed from behind, and suddenly discovered 
that somehow I was already in the line that was 
moving toward the emperor, and I saw to my 
dismay that there were only six or seven men 
between myself and his majesty. Then for the 
first time it dawned upon me that I was in a 
very awkward predicament. 

Of course it was a gross breach of etiquette to 
come uninvited to the reception even of an 
ordinary citizen, and what outrageous impudence 
must it be to thus push one’s self in upon an 
emperor’s reception to a body of men, every one 
of whom had at least a national reputation ! 

Besides, I did not know what to say to the 
emperor, or how to act; and I began to have a 
painful consciousness that, in spite of my new 
white gloves, my dress was not at all what it 
should be. Most of the men about me, I noticed, 
wore ribbons or medals of some sort. 

My only decoration was an old watch-chain 
which made a loop across my waistcoat; my 
trousers bagged at the Knees; my coat, although 
black, was shiny; and worst of all, I still had 
under my arm my old cotton umbrella, which I 
had forgotten to leave outside in the vestibule, as 
I should have done. 

This umbrella began to burn my hands. I felt 
that I must get rid of it at any cost. To appear 
before an emperor carrying such an umbrella 
was to be disgraced; and watching my chance, I 


stepped a little out of the line and quickly put | 


the umbrella behind a beautiful vase of Sevres 
porcelain, which stood nearly as high as my 
shoulder. Then, with a sigh of relief, I went 
back into the line. I may state here that I never 
saw that umbrella again. 

Only four men were now between me and the 
emperor. I began to watch their movements 
with fascinated attention. I saw that each, as 
he came forward, bent his head and kissed the 
emperor’s extended hand. I had never kissed 
any one’s hand, and it went against the grain to 
do it now. 

It seemed to me that, as a citizen of the United 
States, I had no right to kiss the hand of any 
foreigner, even though he were a king or emperor, 
and with a quick impulse I made up my mind 
that I would not kiss this man’s hand, although I 
had a sickening premonition that trouble would 
come of it, and that I should probably be thrown 
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out of the place bodily, without my interview, 
my umbrella or anything else. 

I even wondered what the members of my 
family at home would think when they read in 
the newspapers the account of how an American 
impostor had been discovered at an emperor’s 
reception, had been arrested and taken off by the 
police, under the suspicion of being an anarchist 
with designs on the emperor’s life, and that I 
was that impostor. 

But these thoughts brought no practical solu- 
tion of the problem. Here was the emperor only 
two men off, and here was I without the least 
notion what to say to him or how to behave. 
He was speaking French to every one, which 
made matters worse. My French was bad 
enough under the most favorable circumstances ; 
and of Spanish and Portuguese I knew absolutely 





For a moment I would have given everything 
I had to be out of the place. As for the 
interview I had hoped to get, that seemed out of 
the question; for the emperor, even to these 
distinguished men of the Academy, only smiled 
and said a few pleasant words, and let the line 
advance. 

I received a push from behind, and realized | 
that I must move on. The next second I was) 
standing before the emperor, feeling like a man 

about to be executed. I had felt that way 





once or twice before in my, life, during my 
college days when summoned before the | 
faculty, but it came upon me like a flash | 
that this man meant me no harm, and that | 
he was studying me with an amused interest. 
Besides, the strain was relieved by the} 
immediate necessity of doing something. I | 
had the happy inspiration to begin speaking | 
in English. 

“Your majesty,” I said, with my head well | 
in the air, “I am an American citizen. 1| 
have called to—to—” 

“Yes?” he said, with a fatherly smile, and 
relieved my embarrassment by inquiring 
what I was doing in Paris. 

“T am trying to write for the newspapers 
at home,” I said. 

“That is an excellent profession,” he said. 
“America leads the world in the enterprise 
of her newspapers. I wish you every 
success. I have the deepest admiration for 
the United States, and recall my visit there 
with much satisfaction. I hope I may be 
able to go back again some day.” 

All this he said in excellent English, and 
the words were spoken with a sincerity 
which impressed me, while it also put me at 
my ease. I do not remember what I said 
next. -It was certainly nothing very wise or 
apt, but it must have been a chance shot that 





struck the bull’seye of his interest, for | 


instead of passing me on as I fully expected | 

he would, he proceeded to talk with great | 

earnestness about the growth of republican | 
institutions in Brazil, and how much he had it at | 
heart that his country should pattern after mine | 
in various respects. 

As he continued in this vein, and I realized 
that this ruler of a nation almost as large as the 
United States had neither snubbed nor rebuked 
me, although he must have known that I had 
come into his presence unasked, but instead had 
spoken to me graciously, and had allowed me to 
speak to him,—had treated me in fact with 
distinguished honor, since he had talked to me 
longer than to any one else,—I was overcome 
by such a feeling of gratitude and humility that 
it seemed as if I must do something to show him 
that I appreciated his kindness. And althougha 
moment before I had rebelled at the thought of 
kissing his hand, I now wanted to kiss it. I 
wanted him to know that I was not a bumptious 
Yankee without any sense of propriety; that I 
understood what was due to his high rank, and 
was properly moved by his gentleness and 
courtesy. 

All this I felt confusedly and without very 
clear reasoning, but the impulse to kiss the 
emperor’s hand was irresistible. These French- 
men should not get ahead of me in this show of 
respect, and as Dom Pedro paused a second 
time after wishing me success, I bobbed my 
head down awkardly in the direction of his hand. 

I am sure no one ever saluted a sovereign 
with better intentions or more clumsily. But 
the emperor said in the same serious tone he had 
used all along, although there was just a twinkle 
in his blue eyes: “No, no, my friend, that is not 
necessary.” 

And then as I straightened up quite abashed, 
he held out his strong white hand with these 
words: “You come from the great republic where 
all men are equal. We will shake hands. And 
now good-by !” 

As I felt the hearty grasp of his right hand, 


| and then moved on to make way for the decorated 


and distinguished gentlemen behind me, I realized 
that imperial dignity is more than an empty form 
of words. 

That night I wrote out my interview with the 
emperor, and the great man of the syndicate 
took it and paid the double price without a word. 
But he was curious to know how I got the 
interview, and my story of the adventure amused 
him so much that he began to throw profitable 
work in my way, and finally secured a good place 
for me on one of the Paris newspapers. 








As for my own conduct in pushing my way 





in among the emperor’s guests, it cannot be 
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defended, although possibly it may be condoned 
on the ground that I was near starvation, and 
that necessity knows no law. 

CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 
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A Night Adventure. 


PA HE wind began to beat up out 
‘4 of the northeast early in the 
morning, and by the middle of 
the afternoon half a gale was 
blowing against the eastern, or 
ocean, side of Cape Cod—the 
“back side,” as natives always 
call it. When night fell, a 
tempest, with rain, was lashing 
our little village so that the houses quaked and 
creaked and rattled. This was in May, a couple 
of weeks after my eighteenth birthday. 

That evening I went to bed early. There I 
lay for a long time noting the fierce rushing of 
the ocean against the sand-dunes. 

In those days storms from the east always 
oppressed my mind with the tradition that the 
| Sea, many years earlier, had swept away the main 
| dune and gravel at the bluff until its face had 
receded two or three hundred feet. My father’s 
house stood within forty feet cf the edge of the 
clayey cliff, which was eighty feet above the 
water. If the cliff should De undermined, our 
| house must be one of the first to be engulfed. 

People lived in their houses near the edge of 
the bluff without fear of the ocean, for always 
within the memory of the living a great sand- 
dune, eight miles long and rising twenty feet 
above low water, had perfectly protected our 
shore. Although often changed in contour, it 
yet remained a wide, high, efficient bar. Beyond 
it were smaller dunes, often shifted by storms, 
but still serving as breakwaters for the bar, 
which lay alongshore a quarter of a mile or more 
out from us, and on the other side of the lagoon, 
or pond, which was in many places not a foot deep, 
and in some would have floated a man-of-war. 

That evening, in my bed, I fell into fear of 
the incessant pounding of the ocean. What 
would it be like out on the great dune in this 
howling gale? I fancied how the water at high 
tide would race into the lagoon up through the 
bridged inlet toward Aunt Polly’s house. We 
used to go to her place by the short cut along the 
great dune. Its whole length was traversed by 
a road made by the wagons of farmers who 
gathered seaweed on the lagoon shore in season, 
but we could not get to that road except by 
swimming or rowing. 

As I lay thinking I heard a galloping horse. 
It halted, and there was a strong shout frem the 
road. My father went to the door, and up I 
rose to dress without a doubt in my mind as to 
what had happened. The horse galloped away 
toward Petow. Before I could get down-stairs 
| my father came up. 

“The bar,” he said, “is swept away opposite 
Pennaker’s, six miles north. The sea is eating at 
the cliff. A messenger is spreading the news.” 

“‘What are we going to do, father?” 

“Well,” said my father, “the first thing is to 
get our stuff back into the town.” 

It was very dark in the house, and still darker 
outside; the rain was driving as hard as ever 
when I went out with my first load of goods. 
Of the ocean I could see nothing, but its tremen- 
dous thunderings resembled intermittent explo- 
sions. There would be a pause filled with hollow 
roaring, then a crash, and the ground would 
tremble; but the crash was far out to sea. The 
sand-bar opposite us still held. 

The whole town worked that night; those not 
forced to move helped others to move. In all 
the rush and rain it did not take us more than 
an hour and a half to transfer our goods. That 
done, I started to find Sam Tuttle, my cousin 
and particular chum. 

His house set well out of harm’s way, but I 
had met him several times that night on my 
tramps in the rain, and he had told me that he 
was “carrying to the Briggs’s.” I was about 
half-way to the Briggs’s house when I met him 
coming to find me. 

“Quick!” he said. 
want!” 

We staggered into the sheltered corner of a 
shed, and he burst out, “Say, we must go to 
Aunt Polly’s! We shall never see her again if 
we don’t. That messenger was going to Petow 
by way of the back road, and he’d never think 
to warn Aunt Polly. And he couldn’t get to 
her place in this darkness if he tri 

I gasped with horror. If the bar should go, 
Aunt Polly’s house would be one of the first to 
fall. It was not twenty feet from the cliff edge. 
It stood on the bluff point or cape that had the 
lagoon to the east and the marsh to the south 
and southwest—a cape that ran out like a thumb 
into marsh and lagoon. Aunt Polly was deaf, 
and lived there all alone. She was very dear to 
all the young people. 

“What can we do?’ I shouted. 

Sam did not reply ; he was pondering. 

If the cliff were crumbling away from the 
north as fast as some reports alleged, we could 
not get around to Aunt Polly by the back road 
in time to warn and save her. That would be 
like going round three-fourths of a circle instead 
of straight on a chord of the small are, 

It would be four miles to her around the 








“You’re just the man I 
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marsh by the back road; it was barely one mile 
by the great bar which lay straight across the 
mouth of the marsh. 

“We've got to go by the bar!” he shouted. 

“You're crazy!” I shouted in reply. 

“We can do it. We've got to do it!” he 
roared. “Come along, we will row across in 
your dory; then we'll run along the bar, and 
when we get opposite Aunt Polly’s we'll swim 
ashore—the pond is narrow there.” 

But I hesitated. 

“We must!” he repeated, “If we don’t, 
nobody will, and she’ll go down with the bank. 
Think of poor old Aunt Polly dying that dreadful 
way, and you and I never trying to help her!” 

That decided me. We stepped from our 
retreat, braced up against the wind, and started 
for my father’s house. On the bluffs the wind 
was blowing with such force that we could hardly 
descend the stairs to the beach; for every house 
had its stairs to go up and down the cliff. 

“This part of the coast may not go for hours 
yet,” said Sam. 

We hauled father’s dory ashore, and in a few 
moments were pulling toward the sand-bar. 

The water in the lagoon was very rough, but 
it was greatly sheltered by the high dune, and 
not wide enough for any wind to stir up much 
of asea. But we were pulling directly into the 
waves, steering out to the bar by the sound of 
the breakers—our only guide. 

When the dory grounded on the bar, we 
pulled her up on the sand and started toward the 
summit of the dune. The noise was demoniac 
and appalling; there was angry screeching, 
continuous, loud, fierce chattering, and over all 
the rapid boom, boom like explosions. 

At the top of the ridge we caught the full force 
of the wind, and for an instart it pushed us 
back. We crouched 
down, caught our 
breath, and went over 
to the ocean side. 
There a weird light 
seemed to come from 
the sea, and by it 
I saw a great wall of 
water rushing toward 
me. Its height in the 
centre was like a‘ 
tower, racing on end. 
It gave me no time to 
escape; it fell; it 
collapsed exactly as I 
have seen a brick wall 
fall, and completely 
engulfed me ina del- 
uge of spray. Scared 
into retreat, I started 
for the boat, and found 
Sam at my side. 

“Think we can do 
it?” he asked. “No 
wonder the bar north 
of here has been 
ripped to pieces!” 

“IT know we can’t 
do it,” I replied. 
“Those waves will 
soon swallow us, dune 
and all, if we don’t 
get back to land.” 

We ran across the 
hard sand to gain our 
boat. It was gone. 
The wind and waves 





had worked it loose and hurried it away. My | into it, and it was as if a great, cold hand had | premierships is still aflame in the glades of 


heart sank in despair. Death seemed to have, 
his hand on us. I could not speak. 

“Well,” Sam yelled, “I guess we can do it, 
after all! We've got to!” 

“We could swim,” I said. 

“Better swim opposite Aunt Polly’s.”’ 

There was not a tremor in his voice. Its tone 
nerved me. “Well, go ahead!” I shouted. 

There was nothing else to do, for we could not 
swim the lagoon at this point. Opposite Aunt 
Polly’s it was only fifty yards wide. 

We started along the beach, trying to keep in 
the wagon-track which was used in the summer 
by the farmers when they harvested the seaweed. 
Sam walked a short distance in advance. We 
had not gone thirty feet before a fierce crest came 
pelting at us, and I turned my back and stood 
still until it had dashed over us and passed by. 
When I started again, Sam was gone. 

I concluded that he must have forged ahead, 








| of the big waves came in from the ocean. 
broke, I chanced to glance up, and saw rushing | 
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steady stream, but it was still so shallow that | surprised to find that our people, never dreaming | recreation in turning from one to another. I 


we could wade it. 
break of the night in that part of the coast. 
“That means we’ve got to hurry!” I shouted. 
“Suppose the bridge has gone?’’ roared Sam. 
My heart stood still. Here was a new fear. 
Not far from Aunt Polly’s was a narrow inlet 
through the bar, with a wooden bridge over it. 
We both knew that the water was racing through 
that inlet. If it had washed away the bridge, 
we were lost. Behind us was the new cut 
which in five minutes would be impassable; 
ahead was a rapid that would sweep us into the 


marsh if once we got within its embrace—on one | 
side the trampling breakers, on the other the | 


marsh, two miles wide. 

There was nothing to do but stumble along 
and hope for the bridge. Up to this time we 
had been gaining in courage, and the noise no 
longer appalled us. We tramped along doggedly, 
breasting the yelling wind, and when the big 
waves came, we took as of course the deluges 
from their hurtling crests. 

As we neared the inlet we strained our eyes 
into the darkness, but could see no bridge. I 
said, “‘Sam, it’s gone!” 

He said, “The top is gone, but there may be a 
stringer left’”—and there was. Sam gavea yell 
of gladness, a yell that came near being his last. 

The stringer had its end embedded deep in the 
sand on our side, but the water was rushing 
within three inches of its lower edge, and we 
could not see the further shore at all. 

“It must be sticking in something over there,” 
said Sam. “Come on, we'll crawl it.” 

It had to be done, so I lay down flat on the 
stringer and began to hitch myself along. The 
black water, swirling and gurgling, was within 
a foot of my face. Once my foot slipped down 


IN THE MIDST OF THE STORM. 


suddenly given it a pull. 


We were, perhaps, half-way across when one | 


As it 


toward the inlet a crest that must wash entirely 
over us. I yelled to Sam, and immediately 
dropped to the seaward side of the log, clutching 
it with arms and legs. I preferred to take the 
chance of being crushed between the wave and 
the log to that of being swept off to the marsh. 
What Sam had done I could not guess, for now 
the wave struck me. 

The blow was violent on the back, and then 
followed what seemed a great force trying to 
suck me under the log, and a force quite as great 
holding me where I was. The water was deep 
over me. 

I held my breath, thinking I must drown, it 
seemed so long before the water over me subsided. 
Then I rose up on the beam and crawled 


| the houses and the acres that crumbled away 
| into the ocean on that fearful night. 
W. E. GREENE. 


By Wm. H. Rideing 


N speaking of himself nowadays Mr. 
Gladstone dwells much on what he 
calls “the encroachment of years,” but 
rarely in history has any man been his 
match at eighty-eight, either in physical 

or in mental vigor. When he had passed the 
psalmist’s limit he still looked as straight as a 
poplar and as strong as an oak. 

I occasionally met him in Regent Street, | 
years ago when he was on his way from his 
residence in Harley Street to the House of | 
Commons, carrying himself with military erect- | 
ness, a figure of stately power that instantly | 
arrested attention, and at whose approach the 
crowd parted, whispering the magic name which 
has been so potent in English history for nearly 
two-thirds of a century. 

It cannot be denied that the figure has now 
| lost some of its unbending strength, and that 
| those eyes that had an unrivalled brilliance have | 
| grown pale and dim in comparison with what | 
| they were before cataract drew its film over them. 

But even that, happily, has not done more 
than obscure them, though it has seriously 
impaired their usefulness to one who has always 
been an unprecedentedly active student and a 
universal reader. 
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This was probably the first | where we had gone, had mourned us as lost with | believe that to some extent, however, it comes 


from the rare ability which he, like Napoleon, 
has possessed to command sleep. When the 
hour for repose comes he is, and always has 
been, able to take it for re- 
euperation and to turn to 
account in little naps all 
unoccupied moments. 
Nothing can show more 
clearly his industry than a 
*simple account of how he 
spends his days in his eighty- 
eighth year, or rather in his 
eighty -ninth year, for he 
was eighty-eight on the 29th 

of December, 1897. 

From eight o’clock in the morning till ten 
o’clock he reads in bed whatever books he may 
have on hand, especially books of a lighter kind, 
taking ten minutes for a cup of tea at half past 
eight. He dresses very quickly, and by twenty 
minutes past ten he is down-stairs, and ready 
for work in his library till luncheon time. 
Lancheon at Hawarden is usually a very 
informal meal at which all the family and 
visitors meet, including his granddaughter, the 
charming little Dorothy Drew. 

There no more tree-chopping for Mr. 
Gladstone, —that was forbidden several years 
ago by Sir Andrew Clark,—and after a little 
conversation in the drawing-room, he either 
returns to the seclusion of the library, or drives 
for an hour or so with Mrs. Gladstone before 
even-song at the village church. 

Usually he walks home from church through 
the old village and the park, and works again, 
with only the interruption of dinner, until bed- 
time at eleven o’clock, unless, indeed, certain 
particular friends are in the house. If they are 
present, there are sure to be some very lively 
battles at backgammon ; and in any event, there 
is likely to be a little music, of which he is very 
fond. 


Is 


One cannot have any conversation with Mr. | But I have said nothing about St. Deniol’s, 
Gladstone, however, without quickly perceiving | the hostel and library he has given to Hawarden 
that, except in the mere physical power of | for the use of theological students, where they 
endurance, he preserves to a degree that amazes | may both read and dwell if they can establish a 
one the qualities of his prime. To nothing | claim toany definite purpose in which the library 
that concerns the interests of humanity is he| can be of service. He has endowed it with a 
indifferent, and no movement of import finds | large number of his books, and he frequently 
him apathetic or lagging. drops in there. 

In the sense of being no longer leader of the} When we called, the Rev. Mr. Drew, his 
Liberal party he is in retirement; his voice is | son-inlaw, was gathering together a lot of 
heard in Parliament no more, and it is heard | volumes scattered over the floor. 
very seldom in public. But with him retirement; “Duplicates?” said Mr. Gladstone, 
is not the abandonment of work for luxurious! Mr. Drew nodded. 
ease, but simply a change in the form and “Ah,” said Mr. Gladstone, shaking his head, 
direction of his energies. “while my library did not exceed twenty thou- 

Few things of any moral significance happen | sand volumes I could remember them, but with 
that fail to engage his attention. It may be a_| thirty thousand volumes duplicates will turn up.” 
new novel (with a moral purpose) which interests| No greater mistake can be made than to 
him (and he reads many of them, nearly every | suppose him to be a severe or lugubrious man. 
publisher and every author sending their works | He is full of playfulness in his hours of relaxa- 
to him as a tribute, or in the hope that he will | tion—full of humorous appreciation, even full of 
notice them), or it may be cottage-gardening for | boyish mischief. 
workingmen, or the authenticity of some great! Another subject that engaged him on the 
work of art, or the nobleness of such a life as | morning to which | have already referred, was 
that of the young inventor, Gilchrist Thomas, of the element of exaggeration peculiar to American 
whom he has written in a former volume of the | humor, and he repeated with great gusto three 
Youth’s Companion. stories illustrative of it as he regarded it. 

The comprehensiveness of his appreciation One was of two young clerks, who were 
leaves out nothing that is worthy, and when his | boasting of the huge business done by the houses 
sense of justice is deeply stirred, as it was by | with which they were connected. 
the Armenian outrages, no one can doubt that the | Said one clerk, “Why, our ink alone costs us 
spirit which dominated Parliament through four | five thousand dollars a year.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the other clerk. “We 
Hawarden, and though removed from the partisan | gave up dotting our i’s, and saved ten thousand 
strife of Westminster still speaks eloquently to | a year by the process.”’ 

all the world. In thinking of Mr. Gladstone, a well-known 

Some of our readers may recall Tenniel’s| line of Terence recurs to us (it was a favorite 
caricature of a picture called “Shamming Sick” | with Oliver Wendell Holmes): “I am a man, 
in the London Punch. The original picture | and nothing that concerns a man do I deem a 
shows a little terrier tucked up in bed, an invalid | matter of indifference to me.” 
until somebody mentions rats. At the word the It should be unnecessary to say that though he 
| terrier springs up with a sudden recovery. “Who | has taken an interest in all things, he has given 
said rats?” In Tenniel’s caricature the terrier | himself in the fullest measure to but a few. 


is made to look like Mr. Gladstone, who, lying in 
bed, flies up at the word “atrocities.” 

He has said of himself that he is “politically 
dead,” but though he no longer holds office I 
doubt that his influence with the people is to 
any degree abated. 

As an instance of the variousness of his | 
interests I may mention a few of the topics he | 
referred to, with evident fullness of knowledge, 








Probably, outside of his family, the dominant 
interests of his life have been in statesmanship, 
theology and Homer. I think it is his hope that 


| his work on Homer, of which only fragments 


have so far appeared, and in the completion of 
which he is now absorbed, may be a crown to 
his life, and he cannot be diverted (so he says) 
by other things. 

Homer is a chief consideration with him, but 
that does not mean the exclusion of all besides. 





so, yelling at the top of my lungs, I started to | forward. 

run. By good fortune I met him. He had Nothing of Sam could I see. I yelled his 
missed me, and waited. After that we ran | name wildly as I crawled ashore, and he laughed 
along hand in hand, always keeping in the road, close to my ear. 

for it ran along the lagoon side, the sheltered| “I’m all right! Lie down here and rest 
side, of the dune. The wind pulled and hauled | beside me. That was a close shave, and I don’t 
at us; the sand stung our faces, the sea flung | feel much like attempting to swim to Aunt 
water and weeds at us. Once, as a tremendous | Polly’s.” 

wave rushed in, a spar from some vessel was| But we did not need to attempt it. A short 
launched over the bar, exactly as a giant might | distance from the inlet we found a dory on the 
have hurled a spear. It struck on its end in the | lagoon beach, and dragged it along in the shallow 
sand, and stood there quivering as we hurried | water till we were opposite Aunt Polly’s. Then 
q we rowed across to her stairs. 

The water was very high, and appeared to be} We found her asleep. No one else had 
getting higher. Once in a while a wave would | thought of her, it seemed. Her looks of grati- 
wash over some low place, and run down the| tude and love I shall never forget, but she said 
other side to the “cove.” If this happened half | little. We helped her move her goods to a place 
a dozen times at one place, an inlet would form | of safety before the bar vanished. About three 
and widen. | o’clock in the morning the bluffs caved away. 

We had gone perhaps three-quarters of a mile, | We had certainly saved her life. 
when we came to a place where the water had| It was not till the next afternoon that we went 
begun to run through from ocean to lagoon in a | home by way of the back road, and were boyishly 


| in the course of one morning last summer when | 
| I was at Hawarden. Three days after it appeared he had read the 
| International copyright was one, and of a|new “Life of Tennyson,” which consists of 
| clause in the act he said, ““What should it matter two octavo volumes, each of over five hundred 
where a book is printed? A book is made in| pages. 
its author’s head.” Free trade was another. There was a special reason for this. He and 
“England commands the sea now,” he said. the poet laureate were intimates in one of the 
| “The United States could command it if she | rarest and most brilliant group of friends ever 
| were a free-trade country.” The wastefulness | drawn together. Both of them loved, and were 
| of the ever-increasing armaments of Europe was | loved by, A. H. Hallam, that youth who seemed 
| then spoken of, and then the English cathedrals. | to glow in the minds of his friends with some- 
“Our cathedrals are the best inheritance we have | thing like a reflection of the divine. He it was 
from the Middle Ages. There are a few houses | who inspired Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and 
in England that have true antiquity,—only a/he it is who draws from Mr. Gladstone the 
few,—but the best possession England has, is | beautiful tribute which is print.d elsewhere in 
her cathedrals.” The relations between Doctor | this paper. 
Déllinger and Cardinal Manning were touched No more convincing evidence of what Mr. 
upon, and then the American accent. “Many | Gladstone is in his eighty-eighth year could be 
Americans do not say American, but Amurcan,” | offered than that which is borne by the eloquence 
he said. of these recollections, which were written and 
I once asked him to give me the secret of his corrected entirely in his own hand, and without 
enormous capacity for work, and he attributed it | the slightest help from either amanuensis or 
to his taking interest in many things, and finding | secretary. 
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Current Topics. 


A bird in the bush is worth ten in the hat, 
is the new motto suggested to the Audubon 


Now the son of the house has a priceless 
opportunity to show how much muscle he gained 
at football practice. There is snow to be 
shovelled. thal 


Prophecies of ideal social conditions have 
not yet included rubber tires for the wheels of 
legislation, but such a provision would be quite 
as practicable as some devices to make every one 
contented. The trouble is that each philosopher 
would insist on the use of his particular kind of 
tire. ie 

Despite his stalwart Americanism, 
Ambassador Hay seems to be quite as well 
thought of in England as any of his predecessors. 
It is possible that the jingoes may be brought to 
acknowledge in secret, if not publicly, that the 
English people like a man who stands up for his 
own country, as they always do for theirs. 

“Learn to do one thing better than 
anybody else,” was the motto pressed upon a 
college graduate. Living up to that advice was 
the secret of the marvellous success of the famous 
American dentist in Paris, the late Dr. Thomas 
Evans, so that it might be called the pin which 
fastened the sixty-three decorations accorded him 
by European monarchs. 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute for colored people has just dedicated 
an agricultural building. One of the speakers 
said: “It is a great deal better for the State of 
Alabama to spend one hundred dollars on each 
of these boys and girls than to spend perhaps 
ten thousand dollars in convicting them later on.” 
Illiteracy is expensive as well as deplorable. 
Education is economical, for it reduces crime; 
and there is no color line in this fact. 

President McKinley speaks well of the 
civil service system in his message to Congress. 
His final words on that topic are: “The system 
has the approval of the people, and it will be my 
endeavor to uphold and extend it.” It looks as 
if the politicians were going to try to worry him 
more than any other President has been worried 
by their efforts to have him narrow the scope of 
the civil service regulations. There is no reason 
for believing that he desires to be the first 
President to yield to their demands. 

The conduct of men in great emergencies 
often rebukes the ingratitude and lack of self- 
control in every-day life. Nansen’s countryman, 
Dr. Sven Hedin, after suffering from hunger and 
thirst for days in unexplored Asia, found a large 
pool of clear water. “I thanked God first,” says 
he, “and then I felt my pulse. I wanted to see 
the effect that drinking would have on it... . 
Then I drank.” Religion and science, in the 
face of the imperious demands of the physical 
nature, thus asserted their controlling power. 

A coast-defence gun now in process of 
construction by the United States government is 
to be a wonder inordpance. An expert estimates 
that the striking energy of a projectile from this 
gun will be equal to the blow of a six-thousand- 
ton steamer ramming at sixteen knots’ speed. To 
complete the comparison, the expert adds that, 
while a vessel in collision strikes all along her 
cutwater, the damaging power of the gun is 
concentrated on a circle having a diameter of 
sixteen inches. Should the gun ever be used 
against an enemy, the fate of a vessel receiving 
the blow could not be doubtful. Such a terrible 
engine of war is a peace agent of a persuasive 
sort. 


When the unemployed can become not 
only self-supporting but wealth-producing, the 
hardest problem of civilization will be in a fair 
way to be solved. The colony of Victoria, 
Australia, has brought about both results by 
establishing village settlements near swamp 
lands, and maintaining the settlers while they 
reclaimed the waste and raised a first crop. 
Twenty-five hundred families that once were 
homeless now live in comfort on these formerly 
worthless lands—and the increase in the value 
of the reclaimed tract has more than covere 
the government’s expenditure. Over such an 
achievement, philanthropy and finance, who 
should be better friends than they are, are fully 
justified in shaking hands. 

‘‘Loan companies,”’ in most of our cities, 
advance small sums of money on the security of 
household furniture, charging anywhere from 
six to twenty per cent. a month interest. 
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Unfortunate borrowers frequently pay such a 
debt two or three times over, in the form of 
interest, and then, failing once to yield their 
monthly tribute, lose all the belongings of the 
home, from bed to cooking-stove. It is therefore 
distinctly in line with its purposes that the 
Salvation Army should propose to open loan 
offices where a poor man may obtain money, in 
an emergency, without enslaving himself for 
life to a “cutthroat mortgage.” Some churches 
have already taken the same step in practical 
Christianity. Since the business will, when 
honestly and considerately managed, yield a fair 
return on capital, there seems no good reason 
why philanthropists in every community should 
not unite to keep it out of the hands of scoundrels. 


—_——— oo 


THE BLIND SKEPTIC. 


There is no proof, the skeptic saith, 
Nor sees that all subsists by faith. , 
Anon. 


a 


National Finances. 


The most important questions which press 
upon Congress for consideration at the present 
time have to do with the national finances. One 
question is that of revenue, which continues to 
be less than the expenditure, causing the treasury 
to draw upon the money which was borrowed a 
few years ago by the sale of bonds. 

From the first of July to the middle of 
December, the ordinary revenues of the govern- 
ment fell about forty-eight million dollars short 
of supplying enough money to meet its expenses. 
The money received from the sale of the Union 
Pacific Railroad greatly reduced this deficit, but 
that, of course, was an extraordinary item. The 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates that for the 
present fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1898, 
the deficit will be twenty-eight million dollars ; 
and for the next fiscal year nearly twenty-two 
million dollars. 

There are three ways in which we can deal 
with this difficulty: The revenue may be 
increased ; the expenditures lessened; or money 
may be borrowed. There is a sufficient balance 
in the treasury to obviate the necessity of 
borrowing money for a long time to come. It is 
expected that the receipts from customs will 
increase, as the effect of the large anticipatory 
imports ceases to be felt, and the new tariff 
becomes fully operative. Secretary Gage’s esti- 
mates indicate, however, that he expects that the 
revenues may still be insufficient; in that case 
the question of new sources of revenue or large 
savings of expenditure must be considered. 

The other great financial question is that of 
the currency. Few people are satisfied with the 
currency system as it is. It is complicated and 
disordered ; and experience has shown that it is 
capable of aggravating, if not of actually causing, 
business disturbances. Many remedies are sug- 
gested; but they are as various as are the 
theories of the cause of the evil, and much 
discussion will be necessary before any plan can 
be adopted. 

Secretary Gage has suggested a scheme of 
eurrency reform in his report which is too 
intricate and complicated for us to attempt to 
describe at this time. President McKinley made 
certain suggestions, outlined recently in the 
column of Current Events, which agree, so far 
as they go, with Secretary Gage’s recommenda- 
tions, but constitute a simpler scheme. 

Both as to the revenue and the currency, the 
need of immediate legislation is not so urgent 
but there will be time enough for full discussion, 
in and out of Congress. The conditions favor 
deliberate and well-considered action. 


———_s0-e——_———__ 


A Pensioner from Patagonia. 


A negro veteran who lives in Ohio undertook, 
not long ago, to get a pension. His was a 
deserving case, but certain information, needed 
to make his application technically complete, 
seemed difficult to procure. Finally the veteran 
bethought him that the colonel of his regiment 
had been wounded by a fragment of the shell 
that caused his own injury. The claim-agent 
hunted up the colonel. 

It proved that this officer was a Spaniard, 
Eldemero Mayor by name, who had joined our 
army in order to gain military experience, of 
which he made such good use when he returned 
to South America that he is now, under the 
Argentine Republic, the Governor of Patagonia. 

When the claim-agent found him, Governor 
Mayor seemed to be doing very well. His 
wound had not withheld him from an active 
career, and he had won wealth, position and a 
certain fame. But in the very instant he heard 
about our liberal pension laws he discovered that 
something had long been lacking from his life— 
something that only the United States Treasury 
could supply ; and he, too, applied for a pension. 

His action is not without precedent; and if a 
pension is to be viewed as payment for services 
rendered, Governor Mayor and his kind are 
justified in demanding their rights. It seems to 
us, however, that such a conception of the law is 
as unwarranted as it is ignoble. We question 
whether it ever entered the minds of the states- 
men who framed the first pension act. 

The nation has very willingly owned its duty 
in these premises, to provide for the men whom 





the war disabled and for the families of those 
who gave their lives for their country. No 
patriotic citizen objects to generous expenditure 
along such lines. 

But there were many soldiers who, like 
Governor Mayor, found the service a stepping- 
stone to fortune; and there are others who, since 
the war, have greatly prospered. Any of these 
men may be technically “entitled” to pensions. 
Legally, the president of a great railroad, who 
gave service in the army, may have as substantial 
a “right” to eight dollars a month as the poor 
man who, when the war ended, returned to his 
mortgaged farm. Of his moral right we are not 
so sure. 

The public law, framed to deal with any and 
all cases, cannot readily recognize such distinc- 
tions; but the private conscience might and 
should do so. We believe that the well-to-do 
pensioner would take a higher place in public 
esteem if he requested that his name be struck 
from the rolls. 

———- ~~ ———— - 


HOME-KEEPING. 


Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 
Carries the eagles, and masters the sword. 


R. W. Emerson. 
Or ~OUCO 


A Cruel Exhibition. 


In the extravagant bicycle contest in New 
York City, during the first week in December, 
thirty-six young men set out to ride two thousand 
miles in six days. The match was a bid for the 
wheeler who could toil the longest and sleep the 
least. At the end of the “grand race” fifteen 
men were left in the ring. The others had 
dropped out exhausted or disabled, and one had 
become insane. 

The scene of suffering and physical abuse, as 
the last competitors dragged over the course, 
staring-eyed, and haggard with hysterical exer- 
tion, gave evidence enough that the law against 
human self-cruelty needs enforcement as much 
as the law against cruelty to animals. In no legal 
punishment would the barbarities be permitted 
which these young men were inflicting on them- 
selves; but a humane civilization can arrest and 
prevent the violence that creates its own crime 
and penalty. 

Dr. Edward Martin of the New York Health 
Board, who saw the performance in Madison 
Square Garden, said on the fourth day, “No 
horse, no locomotive on the New York Central 
could have done what these men have done up to 
the present time. The participants can never 
recover from the effects of the strain.”” Many, if 
not most, of the witnesses echoed the expression 
of Lawyer Steinert—another health officer—that 
it was “a brutal exhibition and should be discon- 
tinued at once.” But it was allowed to go on. 

The blame of this debasing and disgusting 
spectacle rests largely upon those who, by their 
attendance and applause, virtually pronounced 
it an admirable thing for men to risk crippling 
themselves for life, to win money and to “break 
a record.” It rests quite as much upon the 
newspapers, which made heroes of the contestants 
and pictured them as they wheeled around the 
track in their worse than useless struggle for 
supremacy. 

It is unfortunate that bicycle-riding— in itself a 
healthful and useful practice—should be discred- 
ited by those who overdo it. Any form of 
athletic activity is good till its rivalries drive 
physical endurance beyond judgment and reason. 
Muscular drill and competition should be reen- 
forcements to, and not sacrifices of, health and 
strength. They are harmless so long as they 
teach the science that insures the greatest power 
to a given effort, but they are worse than waste 
if undertaken simply to break a record or win a 
bet. Such athletics are not science, but a craze. 





The Dead of 1897. 


Record has been made from week to week in 
the column of Current Events of the deaths of 
distinguished men and women. As we look 
back over the year just closed, we are able to 
see how serious have been the losses in various 
fields of activity. 

From the ranks of men active in our public 
affairs have been taken Senators Harris of 
Tennessee and George of Mississippi, Represen- 
tative Holman of Indiana, ex-Senators Voorhees 
of Indiana and Coke of Texas, Charles A. Dana, 
editor of the New York Sun, and Henry George, 
the originator of the “single tax’’ theory. 

Among those who held important commands 
during the Civil War, death has claimed Gen. 
Alfred Pleasonton, a brave cavalry commander, 
Admiral Meade, whose daring gained for him 
the sobriquet of “Fighting Dick Meade,” and 
Admiral Worden, who, as a naval lieutenant, 
| commanded the Monitor in her fight with the 
| Merrimac. 
| ‘The bar has lost Judges Lowell and Nelson of 
Massachusetts ; from the distinguished educators 
of this country have been taken President Walker 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Professors Lane of Harvard, Tyler of 
Amherst and Drisler of Columbia, each ot whom 
had been for many years identified with the 
college in which he taught. 

Of the dead among foreign rulers or statesmen, 
the most distinguished names are those of Sefior 
Canovas, the prime minister of Spain, President 
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Borda of Uruguay, Count Mutsu, the eminent 
Japanese diplomatist, and the Duc D’Aumale, 
the son of Louis Philippe. 

Others of the distinguished dead of the year 
are Neal Dow, the temperance reformer; the 
English Bishop of Wakefield ; Johannes Brahms, 
the great composer; the benevolent and beloved 
Duchess of Teck; Sir John Gilbert and John 
Sartain among artists; Barney Barnato, the 
sensational financier; Prof. Henry Drummond, 
Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Oliphant and Richard Holt 
Hutton among writers; Alvan G. Clark, the 
maker of telescopes, and the venerable mother of 
President McKinley. 


—_—_—_——_—_—~+eoe—____—_———_ 


A Famous Amateur Photographer. 


Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron, famous for her 
wonderful skill in photography,—she seemed to 
catch the character, as well as the lineaments 
of her sitters,—was a neighbor and friend of 
Tennyson, in the Isle of Wight, and naturally 
pressed him into her service as a model more 
than once. Several of the photographs which 
she took of him were unusually good, and one, 
which at first sight of it he nicknamed “the Dirby 
Monk,” he came afterward to prefer to any other 
ever taken of him. 

Mrs. Cameron, a recent article in the Century 
relates, was a very impulsive lady, and had the 
knack of doing audacious things in so charming a 
way that they were never resented. Tennyson, 
as is well known, was often reluctant to receive 
visitors, and one day some American friends of 
hers who had been over to Farringford in the 
hope of seeing him, returned crestfallen, with a 
tale of disappointment. 

“Oh, he won’t see you?” cried the lady, hastily 
tossing on a shawl, “come with me!” 

So saying she marched them straightway back 
again to the poet’s house, and into it, and into 
the dining-room, where he was seated in company 
with his wife. 

“Alfred,” she said, as the pair looked up in 
astonishment at the intrusion, “these strangers 
come from a far country to see the lion of Fresh- 
water; and’—she moved her hand toward him 
dramatically—behold—a bear!” 

He burst out laughing at this direct attack, 
became amiable at once, and the Americans 
enjoyed a charming call. 

Besides photographing celebrities, Mrs. Cam- 
eron often arranged groups before her camera 
illustrative of poems, plays or historic episodes. 
But in doing so, she was never content with merely 
handsome or picturesque models; they must be 
types really suited to the characters for which 
they posed. ~ 

Such types were often difficult to find, and Mrs. 
Cameron has been known, when her eye fell upon 
an entire stranger whose personal beauty or 
powerfully expressive countenance would serve 
to complete a group, to walk up to the amazed 
person on the street, and say simply: 

“T am Mrs. Cameron—perhaps you have ‘heard 
of me. You would oblige me very much if you 
would let me photograph you. Will you?” 

Her unmistakable air of high breeding, and the 
gentleness which softened the abrupt request, 
usually procured a pleased compliance. 

Once she wished to photograph a scene from her 
friend Tennyson’s “‘Idylls of the King’’—the final 
parting between King Arthur and Guinevere. The 
village letter-carrier was a man of truly royal 
stateliness of person and nobility of countenance, 
and he readily consented to pose as the king. 
But among all the handsome women she knew, 
she could not find one of the right type of beauty 
for the repentant and prostrate queen. 

She began to despair; when in the nick of time 
a young lady of extraordinary loveliness came to 
visit in the town. Mrs. Cameron met her, and 
within an hour had borne her off to the studio. 
The girl was as good-natured as she was beautiful, 
and patiently tried and tried again in different 
positions to please her new acquaintance. 

A few days later she exclaimed to a friend who 
called, “Oh, Iam so tired!” The friend murmured 
sympathy, and supposed she had taken too long a 
walk in the heat that morning. 

“Oh no!” sighed the exhausted beauty, wearily, 
“I have not been for a walk. I have been lying 
on the floor for the last two hours, clutching the 
postman’s ankle!” 


a> 
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Milch Goats. 


It seems that the goat, discredited for several 
thousand years, is at last to find a place in our 
domestic life. We learn from the London Spec- 
tator, that at a dairy show, recently held, the 
sightseers were greatly interested in the exhibition 
of a large number of milch goats. The presence 
of these highly bred and handsome creatures at 
a dairy show was justified by the claim that the 
goat is now qualified to be a “dairy animal” as 
much as the cow, “and that for poor people, who 
in rural districts have the greatest difficulty in 
getting a supply of pure milk, or for persons 
living in towns who require fresh milk for children, 
the goat is the ideal domestic animal.” 

In Germany five goats are kept to every hundred 
of the population, and in the Mont d’Or district of 
France their milk is valued so highly that the 
animals are fed with oatmeal porridge. 

In Switzerland, Italy and Greece—mountainous 
countries, where there is that maximum of rock 
and minimum of food in which the goat delights 
to roam—they form an important part of the 
live stock. 

In England there is a British Goat Association, 
of which Lady Burdett-Coutts is a prominent 
member, and both she and the president of the 
association, Sir Humphrey De Trafford, own large 
herds of black and tan, fawn-colored, glossy- 
coated goats, each milch goat of which gives milk 
several times—some give ten times—its weight in 
a year. 

The goats of Syria have the reputation of being 
the best of all. They are domestic and excellent. 
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milkers. “Instead of sending his milk round to and on to the end of the last chapter, when, 
customers in a can or cart, the Syrian dairyman | closing the volume, he remarked: 

leads his obedient flock of goats down the street,| “That is a marvellous, lifelike drama, only to 
and after receiving an affirmative answer to the | be appreciated when read right through.” 

Syrian equivalent for the call of ‘Milk, ho?’ selects | It is fair to infer that it was appreciated for 
his goat, and milks it in the street before the | once. Any one who has taken a long, solitary 
eustomer’s door. If the purchaser fancies milk | afternoon, and attempted to give the book of Job 
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from one animal more than another he has only to an opportunity to be appreciated by reading it | 








mention his preference.” 

“There is a future for the goat as a minor dairy 
animal,” says the Spectator. “When kept in 
towns they give large quantities of milk if fed on 
oats, hay and bean-meal. With this varied range 
of diet and plenty of salt the goat is scarcely ever 
ill, never suffers from tuberculosis, so that young 
children are far safer from risk of contracting 
consumption when fed on goat’s milk than on 
that of cows.” 


~~ 
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HIS FRIEND—THE PRESIDENT. 


It is to the credit of the President of the French 
Republic that, though he is now, for official 
reasons, cultivating the society of emperors, he 
does not forget that the greater part of his life 
has been spent as one of the bons bourgeois or 
commercial commoners of a provincial town. 

He is said to be quite as glad to see his humble 
friends of other days from Havre, at the Palace 
of the Elysée, as he is to see princes and poten- 
tates—perhaps much more glad. A Parisian 
journal tells an amusing and probably true story 
of the visit of one of these old friends to the 
presidential residence. 

In the Court of Honor of the Palace of the 
Elysée, one day lately, a cab, driven at a rapid 
rate, drew up before the grand portal. A stout 
countryman, blustering and wiping his forehead, 
bustled out of the cab and rushed to the door 
with such precipitation that neither sentries, 
police, ushers nor doorkeepers, who swarmed in 
alarm from all directions, could stop him. But 
he had not got far before an excited crowd 
surrounded him. 

The general alarm was soon allayed by the 
jolly and quite evidently harmless aspect of the 





visitor. During all the turmoil he was exclaiming 
rapidly: 

“Where’s Felix? Is Felix in? Hello, there, 
somebody! Tell Felix —” 

“You mean his excellency, the president of the 
republic —”’ 


“Well, it’s all one,” the stout countryman went 
on, “I can’t stop to see him anyway—I must get 
the half-past-one train back to Havre in order to 
be there in time for dinner, and I haven’t time 
to goin. Here, you!” 

He hit upon the most gorgeous functionary that 
he could see, and called out: 

“Tell Felix that Leon was here—Leon B.—but 
he hadn’t time to stop; just give him my love; I 
know well enough that if Felix knew I came to 
Paris and didn’t come to see him he’d feel bad. 
Just say bon jour to him for me. Good-by!” 

And the stout gentleman climbed into his cab, 
and went off at a gallop to get the half-past-one 
train. His message was duly presented to Presi- 
dent Faure, who laughed heartily at the incident. 
“Leon” was no impostor, but an old acquaintance, 
in the cloth business, at Havre. 
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A YANKEE ROMANCE. 


Hawthorne found romance on the shores of old 
New England, and there is a good deal of it 





unmined in the modern life of the Yankees. The 
following story of love and marriage, strange as 
it may seem, is known to the writer to be true: 

Years ago a summer boarder, at a cottage on a | 
point of land which formed the protecting arm of | 
the harbor of a fishing-town in Massachusetts, | 
was shown a girl-baby only a few months old. | 
He looked at the babe and admired; then said to | 
the mother: 

“Will you give me that babe for my wife?” 

The mother had known the young man for 
several summers; she liked him, and therefore | 
answered promptly, “Yes.” | 

“Will you promise never to tell her that you | 
have selected me as her husband ?” 

“Yes.” | 

The conditions of the singular betrothal were | 
observed. The girl-baby grew up, and summer | 
after summer the young man courted her. When | 
she was eighteen he married her, and not till then | 
did she know that she had been betrothed to her | 
husband while in her cradle. Can old romance 
be more romantic than this story of a New 
England fishing-town? 








——__—_soo————_ 


CEREMONIOUS FATHER. 


The father of the late Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
was a conspicuous example of the dignified and 
ceremonious demeanor of the old school. The 
son, even after he had been elected to Congress, 
did not venture to sit down in his father’s presence 
uninvited. The son and biographer of Robert C. 
Winthrop comments on this “English manner” in 
a note which reads: 

“Not only did the son’s children sit down in 
their father’s presence when they felt like it, but 
they were even tempted, I am ashamed to say, 
upon more than one occasion to sit, figuratively 
speaking, upon him.” 

Customs change with the times. 


2 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 


A story told of Carlyle in an English review 
forcibly recalls the days when in this land religious 
services were long enough to test the zeal of the 
worshippers. 

According to the story Carlyle had been asked 
to take the reading at family prayers during a 
short visit paid to his friend, the Provost of Kirk- 
caldy. The Bible chanced to open at the first 
chapter of the book of Job, and Carlyle immedi- | 
ately became absorbed in his subject, and read on 





| had 





honestly through at one sitting, can realize the 
consternation of the provost. Such a one will not 
be likely to wonder, with Carlyle, why he was 
not asked again to assist at family prayers in that 
household. 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 


The Companion Calendar for 1898 is a 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 

The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 

Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 


This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 
tion for 1898. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





CRUELTY TO WOMAN. 


When, during the Civil War, the Confederate 
General McCulloch moved from Panola, he had 
considerable difficulty in getting his men across 
the Tallahatchie River. The feat was accom- 
plished on a pontoon bridge, where only a few 
men and their horses could cross at a time; and 
those in the rear, while waiting, would slip back 
into the town. When this was found out, staff 
officers were sent to order the men into line, and 
they rode along, calling on them to close up. 


Several Texans started, on hearing the order, 


and dashed along the street at breakneck speed; | 


and one fellow, some distance in the rear. yelled 
as he flew, and whirled his lasso above his head. 

He passed a store where s 
woman, a wire frame made for displaying gowns, 
= quick as a flash his rope had caught the 

ummy. 

Down the street he galloped, dragging the thing 
after him. It was ver light, and constantly 
rebounded, at times, so that it was six feet above 
the ground. Every y who saw it was sure he 
lassoed a woman, and not only indignation 


but horror prevailed. 

He noticed no one. His big hat on the back of 
his head, he rode wildly a4 yelling at the top 
of his voice, and dragging his victim. When he 
arrived at the river he halted, drew in his rope, 
——- the figure under his arm, and quietly rode 
on the bridge. 

The crowd had followed, and when it discovered 
oe real nature of the lady, cheer upon cheer rent 

e air. 


APT QUOTATION. 


There is sometimes more wit in the application | 


to the business in hand of words already chosen 
for another purpose, than in the invention of an 
appropriate phrase. Bishop Whipple—according 
to the Church News—loved to tell this story: 


A devout colored preacher, whose heart was 
aglow with missionary zeal, gave notice to his 
egation that in the evening an offertory 
taken for missions, and asked for liberal 
3. lfish, well- 0 man in his congrega- 
jon said to him before the service: 





“Yer gwine to kill dis church ef yer goes on 
saying give! give! No church can stan’ it. Yer 
gwine to kill it.” 


After the sermon the colored minister said to 


the = 

“Brother Jones told me I was gwine to kill dis 
here church ef I kep’ a-asking _ to give, but 
my brethren, churches doesn’t die dat way. Ef 
anybody knows of a church dat died ’cause it’s 
been givin’ too much to de Lord, I’ll be very much 
obliged ef my brother will tell me whar dat church 
is, for I’se gwine to visit it, and I’ll climb on de 
walls of dat church, under de light of de moo 
and cry—‘Blessed am de dead dat die in de Lord.’’ 





ANOTHER GREEN. 


“It is true that a poet finds inspiration on every 
hand,” said young Quatrain to his admiring wife. 
“The simplest things serve his purpose; the most 
commonplace, trivial matters he can turn to sweet 
and tuneful verse. Now for instance —” 


Here Quatrain junior, aged five, created a 
diversion by stubbing his toe, and precipitating 
himself, and a tumbler brimful of water, into the 
old armchair, newly covered with denim of a cool 
green shade. 

Then while Mrs. Quatrain hurried for a_ cloth 
and sopped up the results of her son’s collision 
with the furniture, the poet betook himself to pen 
and paper. In the “‘Poet’s Corner” of the 
ville News there appeared the next week a 
entitled, “O Summer Morn.” The first lines of 
this tender yet spirited composition were as 


| follows: 


On the 


reen the clear drops sqaetied, 
Strewn |. 


y nature’s lavish han 


the figure of a 


lat- | 


COMPANION. 


| Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- | (~ 
| edged the purest and best. (Adv. | @ 


| ) 
| BANJO ; 
| G U ITAR notes, by Figure Music. Two pieces 

| Guitar Figure Music 12c, Send stamp for Big Illustra, 
| ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bidg., Chicago. 


New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is a portable dressing case, 
with drawers instead of trays; 
the bottom is as accessible as 
the top. Costs no more than 
box trunk. Shipped C. O. D. 
with privilege to examine. 
2c. stamp illustrated catalog. 








Violin, Mandolin, 
Self-Taught, without 
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A 
DECIDED § 
SUCCESS. | 


BISCUIT. | 


Crisp, Delicious, Easily Digested. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


Manufactured by 
THE NEW YORK BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Milton, Mass. 


Free Sample sent on request. 













ors. Takes spare timeonly. 
Thi 








ree courses— Prepara’ 
ry, business,college. An op- 
por pape dd better your con- 
nm and prospects. 
dents and gradu 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full 
particulars free 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
167 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. j 


Hom auest. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


when asked by an ambitious 
young painter with what he 
mixed his colors, replied, ‘* With 
Brains, Sir.” So in watch- 
making: it is not alone the value 
of the jewels that makes a first- 
class watch— it is the brains 
that have planned its construc- 
tion. Mechanical skill and 
knowledge have made Waltham 


Watches the best in the world. 
For sale by all jewelers. 
























The New Year’s Answer. 
ed thee, hap) 
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Oh, spe RY New Year! 
Speed swiftly on thy way, 


Beyond the gates of day 
Lift up the mystic curtain 

That screens from mortal view 
The portals of the future, 

Which none may wander through! 


Oh, tell us, happy New Year, 
What gifts thou hast in store? 
Will plenty be our orien, 2 
Pressed down and running o’er ? 
ll every hope we cherish 
Meet with fruition blest, 
And every cup be honey 
Which to our lips is pressed ? 


Will cpringtime bring her garlands 
To wreathe the woodlands fair, 
Without a single blighted bud 
Among the blossoms rare? 
Will summer send her roses, 
Her pinks and gentian blue, 
Nor drop among the posies 
One single sprig of rue? 


Oh, will fair Ceres bless us, 
In basket and in store, 
And into granary and bin 
Her golden treasures pour? 
Will glad Pomona greet us 
With free-will offerings meet, 
And shake from bending orchard trees 
Rich trophies at our feet? 


Will every eye be smiling, 

And every heart be light, 
ousehold happy. 
‘And every hearth-fire bright ? 
Will grief no longer rankle, 

And care no more annoy, 

Nor friendship’s gold be mingled 

With falsehood’s base alloy’? 


“Alas,” the New Year answered, 
“Such was not Nature’s pian; 

The wonders of the future 
No mortal eye may scan ; 

But this let each remember,— 
Life cannot all be play i 

And clouds must follow sunshine, 
As darkness follows day! 


“For joy would lose its savor 
Unmixed with grief or pain, 

And hope would cease to cheer us, 

dreams were never vain. 

The cup of honeyed sweetness 
Upon our taste would pall 

If with the sweet was mingled 
No bitter drop of gall. 


By Nature’s hand prepar 
If but one tiny sprig of rue 
Or blighted bud were spared!” 


HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 





The Right Text. 


LADY teacher in one of the 
missions of the United Brethren 
in North Africa became greatly 
interested in a very intelligent, 
but repulsive-looking old negro 
priest. She often conversed 
with him, and sometimes found 
~ him a willing and quiet listener. 
Blood-stained heathen as he 
was,—for in the service of his 
terrible religion he had officiated at unnumbered 
human sacrifices,—he nevertheless seemed to feel 
the charm of the Gospel story as the Christian 
woman told it, and evidently stood in some awe 
of the Book she always carried. 

One day he said to her, “I like the word you 
talk. It is sweet past anything I ever heard, 
and if I wasn’t my master’s slave, I’d be a Jesus 
man.” 

His “master” had been dead thirty years! 
Pointing to the burial mound near by, he 
exclaimed, “If you knew what a great man 
he was, and how he could punish, you wouldn’t 
teach me to change my faith!” 

It seemed that the superstitious African had 
been the vassal and pupil of a more powerful 
priest, whose cruel memory held him to endless 
servitude—a pagan Samuel bound to the tomb of 
a pagan Eli. For thirty years he had watched 
over that grave with a kind of demon-worship, 
building a fire there every evening, and offering 
every morning a sacrifice of rice and rum. 
There was something appalling in the old man’s 
frown as he announced his degrading homage to 
the grave. 

Then there came to the lady’s mind the 
reference to the grave, of an inspired poet three 
thousand years ago. She turned to the third 
chapter of Job, and read the nineteeth verse: 
“The small and great are there; and the servant 
is free from his master.” The effect upon the 
astonished priest was as if a voice from the sky 
had spoken to him. There was an agony of 
anxiety in his tone when at length he asked, “Is 
that really so?” 

The truth came to him with all the force of a 
new thought, and it finally released him. Once 
assured that he was no longer his old master’s 
slave, he was as eager to be a follower of Christ 
as he had formerly been afraid to be. His 
teacher framed a simple prayer for him, which 
-he was quick to learn. To him it meant the 
surrender of his old superstition once for all. 
When the teacher would have made him go 
over it again, he asked her: 

“Does God hear the first time?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then,” said he, “no need to tell Him twice.” 

For once the pupil was wiser than his guide. 
She felt that the warning not to “use vain repeti- 
tions as the heathen do” had come back on 
herself. 

More blessed than any triumph of eloquence 








| or scholarship is the gift to say the right word— 
and no more. It is an inspiration as truly as 
the word itself. 
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““Some One Had Blundered.”’ 


The occurrence of the forty-third anniversary 

| of the famous charge of the British Light Brigade 
|at Balaklava has led toa summing up of the 
events of that occasion by an English periodical. 
This account is a frank confession of the 
| extraordinarily bad management of the British 
commanders, as well as a new statement of the 
| undoubted valor of the British soldiers who par- 
ticipated in the fight. 


Lord Lucan, who commanded the division in 
which was the Light Brigade, had never seen any 
war service, thong he was between fifty and 
sixty years ofage. He was, moreover, accustomed 
to think a long time before he did anything—a 
p mene od not always desirable in a military com- 
mander. 

Lord Cardigan, who commanded the Light 
Brigade, was also a Bp Lag ty pal without war 
experience. He was older than Lord Lucan, and 
although he and Lord Lucan were brothers-in- 
law, they were bitter enemies. 

The Light Brigade was not so very light, for 
some of the men, with the heavy saddles and 
other equipments then in vogue, rode their horses 
at three hundred and eight pounds in marchin 
order. It was made up of shreds and patches o 
other regiments—a squadron from the Queen’s 
|Own Light Dragoons, one from the English 
| Hussars, and soon; one of the squadrons belonged 
to what were called the Whitewashers, on account 
of the profuse white facings on the uniforms. 

The Russians under General Liprandi had 
been menacing the position of the allies near the 
village of Balaklava, and had taken some British 
guns from the Turks. Their advance had been 
ehecked by the charge of the Heavy Brigade— 
yd tter war than the subsequent charge 
of the Light Brigade, but not so “magnificent.” 

In retiring, after the charge of the “Heavies,” 
the .Russians had these guns with them, in a 
somewhat exposed situation, and Lord lan, 
the British commander-in-chief, sent a written 
order by Captain Nolan to Lord Lucan to send 
le to take them. 

This Captain Nolan was a dashing officer who 
had written several works on cavalry instruction ; 
he regarded himself as a great soldier, and felt a 
contempt, whieh he had freely avowed, for both 
Lord Lucan and Lord Cardigan. Captain Nolan 
rode up to Lord Lucan, and repeated the order he 
had brought to “take the guns.” 

“What guns?” asked Lord Lucan. 

The captain turned on him in contempt. He 
was delighted to have an opportunity to snub a 
superior officer whom he despised. 

You have your men, my lord; there are the 
pans go and take them!” he said, tossing his 
ead in the general direction of the field. 

At the opposite end of the ridge from that on 
which were the —— guns, the Russians had 
their position wel sagen with a battery of 
twenty or more of their own guns. There were 
also strong flanking batteries on neighboring hills. 
Misled by an impertinent subaltern, and without 

isdom dd experience, this 
ge ordered his brother-in-law, 
carpet-knight like himself, to charge wich his 
brigade the main Russian position! 

“Very well, my lord, it shall be done,” said 
Cardigan, and advanced with the brigade. 

When tain Nolan, returning to Lord Raglan, 
saw the Light Brigade riding toward the main 
battery, he was horrified, and turned back to 
correct the terrible mistake. He was on his wa 
when a shell struck and xilled him. He h 
expiated his offence with his life. 

and the Light Brigade rode on. The 
ang the attack is, in the main, allowing for 
the license of poetry, ow told in_Tennyson’s 
ore of the Light Br pat The brigade 
drove the Russians from their guns, but of course 
could not take them away. Meantime the Russians 
closed in gn the rear, cutting off the British from 
their own forces. They could only turn and fight 
their way back. Only one hundred and ninety- 
eight out of six hundred and seventy brave 
troopers ever came back. 

Lord Cardigan himself returned—alone. He 
had been separated from his men from the first 
moment of the shock of the charge. After that 
it had been every man for himself. He has been 
nares with deserting his men, but he was really 
cut off from them. 

When the remnant of the brigade was drawn 
up, Cardigan rode in front of the men. 

“It has been a mad-brained trick,” he said, 
bitterly, almost apologetically, “but it was no 
fault of mine!” 

Cardi was not popular with his men. 
He had at times had nearly every one of them 
under arrest for trifling infringements of military 
order; he no other military distinction than 
that of a martinet; but no soldier’s voice blamed 














him now. “Never , my lord,” said some of 
the men; “we are ready to go again!” 
“No, no,” he said, “‘you have done enough.” 


This is the story of fhe most famous of military 
blunders. Though in the American Civil War 
many of the ls were civilians, and the 
troops on bo sides were characterized 
ae critics as “armed mobs,” it is wo 

of note that no such outright blunder is ¢ 
against our commanders, though errors of judg- 
ment no doubt cost either side many more lives 
than were lost at Balaklava. 
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Politeness as a Substitute for 
Principles. 


In France, at the present day, the great 
majority of the people are ardent republicans in 
opinion, but they are also great admirers of the 
sort of courtesy which is associated with the 
ancien régime—the old-time gentility. 


There lately died in that country a certain 
Monsieur Daunassans, who was a fine represen- 
tative, in his manners and opinions, of the old 

His elaborate courtesy was of the Sagat 

“ad 9 sort, and it kept his ad 

above water in times when other old-school 
fellows went to the bottom. 

It was not many years ago that Monsieur 
Daunassans was prefect of a department and 
stationed at an important provincial town. Just 
at that time a very Radical ministry came into 
power—an ultra-Republican government, which 
announced its intention to turn all Conservative 
and “Reactionist” functionaries out of office. 
The Minister of the Interior was. & particularly 
violent Radical, with no bowels of compassion for 
any who were suspected of monarchical opinions. 

ne of the first functionaries selected for sacri- 
fice was Monsieur Daunassans. It happened, 
however, that his Conservative opinions were not 
so strenuously held as to incline against 
holding office under a Radical administration. 
When he was summoned to Paris for dismissal, 
he went to the cabinet of the minister with his 
hat in his hand and his most complaisant expres- 
sion on his face. 

“You are represented to me, sir,” said the min- 
ister, “as hostile to our Republican institutions.” 





Monsieur Daunassans bowed very low, in 
most pracetal le of the ancient gentility. 
“I think, monsieur le ministre,” he began, “that 


THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


I may possibly prove myself worthy of your 
excellency’s confidence. if I may be permitted 
to enter into certain details, it will be, I fancy, 
— my power to demonstrate to your exce 
eney — ; 

It was the first time that the new minister had 
ever been called “your excellency.” He was a 
man who had sprung from the common people 
hrase, coming from a man who seeme: 
iow to use it, was very pleasant to his 
ears. His manner softened perceptibly. Daunas- 
sans went on with a long and eae te | ope 
in which he had very little to say about his own 

lities, but in which the words “your excel- 
— occurred a great many times. 

After about three-quarters of an hour he came 
out of the minister’s cabinet. He had been indeed 
removed from his prefecture, but he had been 
sromoted to a better one! The minister’s Radical 
riends were furious. They went to him and said: 

- You have promoted this man? Why, 
he is the most abominable of Reactionists!” 

“‘W-well,” answered the minister, as if recalled 
to himself, pees he’s a Reactionist, but I tell 
you he’s a mighty well-bred man!” 

Il of which goes to show—what the French 
have already found out to their sorrow—that it is 
hard to make a republic without Republicans. 
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The Boy Musician. 


He laid the bow across the strings 

Gently; he loved them, it would seem. 
dream was in his face,—and then 

The violin began to dream. 

“When skies are gray, are y,” it sang, 

“When keen and cold ‘the might wind thrills, 

Then the dark world is big with hope, 

For morning waits behind the hills. 


“If life is sad, is sad,” it ame, 

“What then ?—the saddest t ings are sweet; 
Life, love and death—our heritage— 

In them all pain and gladness meet. 


“And round this dark, ht world,” it sang, 
“The winds of God blow all the time, 
Calling the soul to farther heights,— 
Pause not, for thou hast strength to climb.” 
He laid the bow across the strings, 
And sweet and clear the music rang. 
He was the dream’s interpreter, 
And yet he knew not what he sang. 
MARTHA BAKER DUNN, 
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It was Leap-Year. 


At the time when, in England, the punishment 
for overstaying a furlough was flogging, a poor 
soldier who had, or thought he had, overstayed 
his time was seated on the top of a stage-coach, 
prepared to return to his post. His mother, 
brother and sweetheart vainly entreated him to 
remain. The scene is depicted by a looker-on, 
who truthfully adds that it reflects credit upon 
Teddy. 


“Come down wid ye, Teddy!” cried his mother. 
“Come down, now, to your old mother! Sure 
it’s flog ye they will, and strip the flesh off the 
bones of yez. me down, Teddy, darlint.” 

“It’s honor that won’t let me, mother, dear,” 
the soldier said, as he set his teeth. 

“Teddy, come down, ye fool of the world!” said 
his brother. “Come along down wid ye!” 

“It’s honor, brother, it’s honor,” replied Teddy, 
ony. 

“O Teddy,” cried his sweetheart, “come down! 
Sure, it’s me, your own Kathleen, that bids ye. 
Come down, or ye’ll break the heart of me, Teddy. 

me down!” 

“It’s honor, Kathleen; it’s honor bright that 
tells me to go,” said Teddy, fixing his eyes steadily 
before him. 


“Come down, Teddy, honey!” 

ap nee ye fool, come down!” . 

“OQ Teddy, come down to me!” was the chorus 
from mother, brother and sweetheart. 

‘“Would you have me lose my honor?” exclaimed 
the soldier, not daring to look at his dear ones, 
whose words moved him so deeply. 

The next moment the whip cracked and the 
allant Teddy with it. 

side him spoke up. 
expire?” he asked. 


coach was off, bearing the 
Then a gentleman who sat 

“When does your furlou 

“The first of March, sir, uck to it of all the 
black days of the world! And some way it come 
sudden on me, like a shot.” 

“The first of Marcht Why, my good fellow, 
= have a day to spare, then. To-morrow is the 

rst of March; itis leap-year, and February has 
twenty-nine days.” 

“Twenty-nine days, is it?” cried Teddy, his 
countenance illumined with hope. “Say it again! 
You’re sure of that same?” 

The next moment he lea from the coach and 
ran back to his lamenting riends. 

“O mother, mother, it’s your almanac that de- 
ceived us!” he exclaimed, and in the exuberance 
of his iy he hugged mother, brother and Katb- 
leen. “My word’s saved and it’s a happy man I 
am! mod pe to the old a a 

They had consulted the previous year’s calendar. 
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Madame Helvetius and Her Cats. 


Kindness to dumb animals, like other amiable 
traits, may be carried to excess. A striking 
instance is furnished by Count d’Aumale in an 
amusing account of a visit he once made to the 
widow of Helvetius, a noted philanthropist and 
litterateur of the last century. Madame Helvetius, 
who was a woman of intellectual ability, was noted 
for kindness and eccentricity. D’ Aumale requested 
an introduction to her, and was taken to call upon 
her by a friend. 


As the visitors entered the spacious drawing- 
room, it was nearly dark, and the footman who 
ushered them in could scarcely find his way. 
Madame Helvetius emerged from the shadows in 
a@ moment, and as the servant lighted the apart- 
ment D’ Aumale was astonished to see a number of 
very handsome Angora cats, completely enveloped 
in magnificent robes of fur-trimmed silk! The 
footman assigned the guests to seats, and they 
were about to sit down when Madame’s querulous 
voice interrupted them. 

“What!” she cried, to the embarrassed servant, 
“do you not see that Ninette and her kittens are 
coone7as those chairs?’”’ With a low, deprecatory 
bow the lackey pointed to the sofa. 

“Stop!” cried the lady to her visitors. “Mignon 
has been ill; she cannot rest comfortably except 
upon that sofa.” 

The guests paused in some confusion and were 
stepping back, when a loud “mew” from behind 
or them that they were again on dangerous 
ground. 

“In heaven’s name!” exclaimed the distracted 
lady, “my poor Nanon will be crippled if you do 
not step carefully.” 

Finally the astonished gentlemen were led into 
another apartment, followed in solemn procession 
by twenty — who trailed their silk gowns 
along with the gravity and dignity of judges, 
while the ” ame had great difficulty in restraining 
their mirth. 

Madame Helvetius did not seem to appreciate 
the absurdity of the situation, nor appear to object 
to the mewing and purring that made a perfect 
chorus around her. Her pets sat upon her train 





climbed over her, and took possession of the bes 
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of everything. When refreshments were served, 
they clamored until it seemed as if every cat in 
Paris had been let loose in that drawing-room, nor 
was the uproar quieted until they were fed. 

Before the guests were served, each cat had 
leaped up into a cushioned chair, where she 
disposed of her portion of the viands in unrebuked 

aw | the air with the mingled sound of 
munching of bones, quarrelsome cries and loud 
“mews.” 

While this singular scene was being e' 
the hostess made herself agreeable, chatti 
her visitors on various interesting top 
D’ Aumale and his friend were so absorbed by th 
curious spectacle that her efforts were almost 
unnoticed. When the guests departed, they 
—— freely in the merriment which their 
remarkable visit had aroused, and to the end of 
his days Count D’Aumale was fond of describin; 
this manifestation of a clever woman’s foolis 
eccentricity. 
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Riding Over a Cobra. 


Bicycling in southern India is attended by 
peculiar dangers. A wheelman, whose way led 
him across the Annamally Hills, was spinning 
along when suddenly he saw, lying directly in 
front of him, a large cobra. The lively encounter 
is thus described by the cyclist in the Madras 
Mail: 


It was impossible to avoid the loathsome reptile 
. A swerving to either side; the slope was too 
steep, and I was going too fast. I back-pedalled 
with my whole weight and oot the brake with 
all the force that my right id could exert; b 
the momentum was too great, and the bicycle 
went on over the snake, which rose with a hiss to 
meet me, and extended its hood. 

— as lightning it struck at the front wheel, 
and as it struck I instinctively lifted both hands 
from the handle-bar, the thought flashing through 
my mind that shoes and hose gave my feet and 
legs a chance, but that my hands were naked. 

he instant my hand was off the brake, the 
bicy¢le shot forward, for in my fright I had 
forgotten to continue to back-pedal. ith unut- 
rable horror I saw that the snake was half- 
ough the front wheel, and that the wheel was 
drawing it through the fork with a horrid “‘swish.” 

Then there was a thud as the head of the snake 
was drawn through the fork, and a second later a 
flap of the tail end of the snake as it was drawn 
through and hit the road on the right. 

The one idea that pressed me was to accelerate 
this process. How the bicycle did fly down that 
hill! The trees by the roadside passed me like a 
ribbon. The level ground at the foot of the slo 
I sped across at racing speed, and I rushed up the 
opposite slope as long as I had any breath left in 
m 


e. 

Then I ventured to get off. The snake’s head 
was gone as far as the spectacles on the hood 
pounded into jelly by the hard road; on the right 
side of the wheel the snake tapered off into a few 
fleshless vertebra. 

Two herdboys in the fields came to see what 
had — , and with sticks helped me to 
remove the carcass from my wheel. I think there 
can be nothing more frightful than to have a cobra 
in the front wheel of one’s bicycle, while one is 
pedalling for dear life! 
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Once Too Often. 


Doctor Spencer’s wife had often told him that 
his constant use of the phrase “of course,” in 
season and out of season, would some day turn a 
laugh against him—and at last her words were 
verified. : 


The doctor was describing to some friends a 
strange accident which had befallen him the day 
fore. At least he intended to describe it, but 
he was not allowed to reach the age of the nog B 
“You know that poor man who was caught in 
the machinery over at the mills last year?” he 
asked. Everybody assented. 2 
“Well,” continued the doctor, “he left a little 
| ng od dog, and whenever I’ve stopped to see how 
family were getting on, of course I’ve taken 
some notice of the dog. He was a smart little 
creature, and then of course you know I like dogs, 


anyway. 

dwell, of course the children thought everythin 
of him, and they have an idea, of course, that 
can cure anything. So yesterday when the dog 
grew sick, they sent for me; and so I went as 
soon as I could, and of course the dog died before 
I'd been there ten minutes and 

“Of course!” echoed his friends. But all Mrs. 
eer said was, “There, doctor! what have I 
ae 





ad 


ays told you?’ 
nd Doctor Spencer, being good-natured, joined 
in the laugh. 


~~ 
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How He Felt. 


The Argonaut gave an amusing little story of a 
ship’s carpenter, not long ago. 


Once when the Pensacola was coming 4 to 
San Francisco from the South Seas, somewhere 
off Honolulu, she met a gale that almost laid her 
down. Carpenter McGloin, a privileged character, 
who ae ng a a seasick in heavy weather, 


promptly wen bed. 

Finally it was repo to the captain that 
something was wrong with the foretopmast. The 
captain sent for McGloin, and the carpenter 
staggered on deck. 

“Get up there,” commanded the captain, “and 
see what’s the matter at the foretop.” 

“Up that mast?” gasped McGloin. 

“Up that mast,” reiterated the captain, “and 
find out what’s the matter at the foretop.” 

“Captain,” said McGloin, in a last despairing 
protest, “do you really mean that you want me to 
fo UP that mast in this storm, with this ship going 

8 way?” 

“You heard what I said,” exclaimed the captain, 
losing patience at last; “you get up that mast, 
and be quick about it, too!” 

“Captain,” said McGloin, solemnly, “if there 
was a four-inch plank from here to Brooklyn, ’d 
walk home!” 
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Stanley’s Handwriting. 


Dean Stanley, though he wrote letters so illegible 
that his correspondents had to guess at the mean- 
ing of the scrawls, was loved because he was 
transparent and guileless. 


The first proofs of his “Sinai and Palestine” 
informed the reader that from the monastery of 
Sinai was visible “the horns of the burning beast.” 
The dean thought he had written, “the horizon of 
the Burning Bush.” The same proof-sheets state 
that on turning the shoulder of Mount Olivet in 
the walk from Bethany, “there suddenly burst 
upon the spectator a magnificent view of—Jones!”’ 

e printer had read “‘Jerus’”—the dean’s abbre- 
viated = of writin 

Once a lady who 
obliged to write back and ask whether his note 
was an acceptance or a refusal. A workman, to 
whose question the dean had written an answer. 
wrote him humbly requesting that the reply might 
be written out by some one else, “as he was not 
familiar with the handwriting of the a Ya 


“Jerusalem’’—as “Jones.” 
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The New Leaf. 


“Good night, Carrie!” said Janet. “Put out took them to drive in the carriage. Yes, she | grandpa growing so fast. 
your candle, like a good girl, and remember that | remembered that day. 











you are to turn over a new leaf to-morrow | 


morning. You needn’t wake up at twelve | voice. 


o'clock, though, to wish me a happy New 
Year.” 

“T don’t mean to, thank you!” said Carrie. 
“Good night!” 

Merry Janet went off with her little tin 


candlestick, and Carrie sat down on the edge of | 


her bed and-kicked her slippers off. If you want 
to know what she looked like, just wait till the 
next time you are particularly naughty and cross 
and sulky, and then go and look at yourself in 
the glass. You will look exactly as Carrie 
looked on New Year’s eve, and I can assure you, 
you will not be a pleasant object. 

“Turn over a new leaf!’ she ejaculated scorn- 
fully, tossing a slipper into the air and catching 
it again on the point of her toe. “I sha’n’t do 
anything of the kind, so there, Miss Janet 
Namby Pamby! As if I didn’t have a horrid 
enough time as it is, without trying to make it 
horrider! There!” 

She had kicked so hard that she knocked her 
foot against the iron bedstead and hurt it. (1 
don’t mean that she hurt the bedstead.) And 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ee 
“EY 4 
» JANUARY. 


What lovely things the New Year brings, 
When over wood and town, 

Like little doves on milk-white wings, 

The snow comes flocking down. 


What forts we build and giants make, 
And friendly battles fight, 

And showers of snow-balls give and take, 
Till morning turns to night. 


Then while the embers wink and blink, 
And flames are curling gay. 

Down on the hearth we sit and think 

What fun to have next 


m ' 


dresses; so she was sent to bed, while mamma All the little folks shouted with laughter to see 


Nuts to Crack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
EXCHANGE HEADS AND TAILS. 
1. The last scrape of the fiddle had died away, 
the rustic was over and the dancers had gone 


poms, except one man who looked as if it would 
| take —— and pulleys to lift him from where he 


And then a strange thing happened. Grandpa’s 
“I am your birthday !” cried another spluttering | shadow gave a jump up to the ceiling and 
disappeared. Where had hegone? Inaminute 

She looked, and on this leaf she saw herself | down he came again, and then he stepped up out | 
| again, pinching her nurse’s arm and screaming, | of sight once more, and so to and fro, till any 
and—oh! throwing a pair of new stockings into | one would have thought that he must be out of 














| the fire! breath. | had thrown himself down. 
“You wanted to wear silk stockings to your; “How did you do it, grandpa?” asked the} 2. Some hangers-on continued to about the 
place, and my mare with her —— was hitched toa 


| 





party,”’ said the imp, “‘and these were only cotton | children, when he came back. “How did you} 
ones. Remember?” | grow tall and short, and jump up to the top of 

Carrie nodded again, and a third little wretch | the room?” 
placed himself before her. “Easily enough,” said grandpa, with a hearty | | ) 

“I am the day on which you went to the| laugh. “By moving the lamp to and fro, and up | Oe eee ee to bring sudden 
dentist!” was all he said. and down, you can make a shadow any size that | —— on any one who crossed his way. 

Carrie looked, and hid her face in her hands, | you please. And when I seemed to step up to| mY Kt A ae ae smaee S50 
for she had seen herself lying on the floor, | | the ceiling I only stepped over the lamp; as; 7. I might —— him down, but I hate to meddle 
holding on to the edge of the chair and kicking | | Soon as I was on the other side of the light, of | | ino org hen his breath —— such a smell of 
like a hay-tosser. “But you are not all as bad as | course my shadow was gone. Try it yourselves,| 3. | eone Tuded not to attempt to —— with him, 
these!” she cried. “You cannot be! 


I’m good | only take care not to kick the lamp over!” | for I did not know to what the matter might ——. 
7 9. So I decided to —— him to the sheriff, and in 





, and found her 
rather 


3. I went to where she was 
trying to make a breakfast off from the 
dry —— of corn husks. 


4. A tramp slunk past in his clothes, with 











sometimes. Mamma says so.” ZoETH HOWLAND. | the lockup he probably — his past good times in 
“Oh, no!” cried a number of the others. “We | | dreams. 
ve 10. Morning is by this time well advanced, 


are not all so bad as these. But all of us have | 
| frowns, or tears, or kicks, or torn frocks, or spilt | 
molasses, or cross words, or stolen raisins, or | 
bad lessons on us. Look at us! Look at us! 
Look!” And they came crowding round her, 


| sae fine reach home I see my — boy | he 
P . carefully —— the front door and starts off to . 
There’s a Castle in Our Back Yard. | school with his upon his arm. 
There’s a castle in our back yard 2 

With battlements and towers ; ' oe ee: 
And a sentinel stands with a gun in his hands NINE-LETTER DIAMOND 





then she cried a little, and said she was a poor, | flapping their paper heads and crying out in| e 1 . 
unhappy, neglected child,—which she was not,— | their harsh, spluttering voices. Carrie struggled | ee ee 2. A kitehen implement. — 
and then she went to bed. Was she a nice child, | and tried to beat them back from her face, but This castle was built in a day, . An aberration of the mind. 
do you think? Not at all. But wait, and you | they pressed closer and closer. By 8 workman email but spry, 5. A certain religious institution. 
shall see what happened. The clock struck twelve. At this moment a,  “)4 Jack Srost giim was “helper” to him 6. A representation. 

Punctually at a quarter before twelve some one | clear little voice was heard crying, “Off! off! | “ 2 y sal 8. Botore 
tapped Carrie smartly on the cheek and said, | yourabble! Your time is past, and I am here.”| Now at night as I lie in my bed, 9. In merry. 


“Wake up! 
you. Wake up; do you hear?” 

Carrie sat up in bed and rubbed her sleepy 
eyes. Then she gave a great start, and stared 
with might and main; for there was really 
something very queer to stare at. 

On the straight bar of iron which ran along 
the foot of the bed sat a great number of little 
creatures, the like 6f which Carrie had never 
seen before. They had bodies, legs and arms 
just like tiny men; but instead of heads they 
had sheets of paper standing upright on their 
shoulders. Dirty, crumpled, dog’s-eared sheets 
of paper, just like the leaves of a book. There 
were pictures on them, and oh dear! here were 
more of them climbing up on her bed, sitting on 
her pillow. What could it mean? 

“There are three hundred and sixty-five of 
us!” said one of them, in a tiny, spluttering 
voice, like the scratching of a steel pen. “Do 
you find us attractive?” 

“What—what are you?” gasped poor Carrie. 

“Weare the leaves that you have turned during 
the past year. Every day has its leaf, you 
know, and you write what you please on it. I 
am last New Year’s day. 
examine me?” 

As he spoke, the creature perched himself on 
her knee and turned his dingy leaf toward her. 
On it—alas!—she saw her own portrait. She 
was sitting on a stool, her face black with anger, 
with her back turned toward two sweet-looking 
children, who stood whispering together with 
troubled and anxious looks. 

“Remember?” asked the imp. 

Carrie nodded. Indeed, her two little cousins, 
Amy and Ida, had come to spend that day with 


her, and she had been angry because their | getting littler and littler: 
dresses were prettier than hers. She refused to | dwarf!” 
play with them, and threw water on their! “See him get tall again! Oh, he isa giant!” | 





Would you like to) 


We have come to say good-by to| The dirty leaves scrambled hastily down from | 








You can’t think how safe I feel, 
When I know that out there in the frosty air | 
Is that castle and sentinel. | 
IpA P. NICHOLS. I. 
my first in multiplied array 
ynce saved a fair girl’s life, 
But oft declares in furious sway 
Bloodthirsty aims at life. 


Tr wixt doubt and doubt forever twirled 
Though next uncertain be, 
Two-thirds the ore of all the world 
Is hidden still in me. 


whole, his landlord’s constant foe, 
educing rents he sits, 

Presses his suit with flery glow, 

And seeks to “give him fits.” 


3. 
‘the bed and disappeared. In their place a tiny | CHARADES. 
elf leaped up and stood on Carrie’s knee. He | 
was clad all in white, and on his shoulders was 
set a fair, white sheet, without speck or stain 
upon it. 

“Happy New Year!” he cried cheerily. 
am the New Leaf. How will you use me?” 

Carrie, with a joyful cry, stretched out her 
arms toward the newcomer and—awoke! Then 
springing up, she ran into Janet’s room and 
jumped into her bed. never could shovel away all that snow! 

“Happy New Year!” she cried, throwing her| Then he heard a noise in the next yard, and | | 
arms round her sister. “Janet! Janet! New | looked over the fence to see what was going on. | 
Year is here, and the leaf is turned!” | First he saw a shower of snow flying up in the | 

LAurRA E. Ricwarps. | ait, and then Joe’s shovel and his small blue 
mittens, and last of all little Joe himself, working | 
away as if he went by steam. He had shovelled 

Shadow Pictures. high, white, f xng anon ee oe yee 

Grandpa’s hair is as white as swan’s-down, “O Joe! Aint you tired?” called Tommy. 

and his face is all covered with wrinkles, but he | “No!” said Joe, stoutly. “I’m a soldier 


~ 
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Soldier Joe. 

Tommy leaned on his snow-shovel, looking 
very much discouraged. Only yesterday he had 
cleared off the walk, and now here it was quite 
blocked up again! Too bad! He was sure he 
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Drawn by a power it must obey, 

My first pursues its narrow way. 

The homes wherein m Ap are found, 

In kindness, love and abound. 

My last, transposed, doth lightly fall 

Upon my whole which, scourged, down- 
trodden, held in thrall, 

Doth comfort bring to rich and poor; 

Meeting the master at the door, 

In hall and parlor, up the stair 

Goes the warm influence everywhere. 


| 
a> | 
: | 





is full of life and fun. There is nothing that | now!” 4. 
he likes better, on a long winter evening, than to| ‘“‘You see,” he went. on, “I used to get tired,| FORTY FLOWERS FROM GRANDMOTHER'S 
GARDEN, 


have all his grandchildren come to see him; and | till sometimes 1 ’most hated my shovel. But | 

what a crowd of them there is, to be sure! |mamma told me the snow was a great army, all | 
One evening, when they had played games | dressed in white uniforms, that came and took 

| till they were tired, grandpa told the boys to | ) our town in the night. They block up our ys ge by emee asert at ae tanien ont 

| hang up a sheet in the folding-doors between the | streets and walks, and try to keep us shut up in | watch the foc ks of ragged ropine catch the early 

|} worm, wou not go where a evening rim rows 

front and back parlors. Then he took a small | our houses. of painted ladies strolled by the bay. He did not 

lamp and went into the front room with a few | But there is another army of men and boys | rue lost youth ; still i was an eve rlasting palm so 

of the children. | that go out and drive ’em off with shovels, no| bim that honesty and innocence showed in the 

t r th not ¢ 
It was great fun to guess whose were the | matter how fast they come. And I’m in that | ris oe Tee et ee eee 
shadows on the sheet. “Fred!” “Susie!” | army. 


The Miller of Canterbury. 
A long time ago an old man—a dusty miller on 


round it. No wallflower he; rather a coxcomb, 
If I was the only one that had to fight in a ae) as. spd A. eneea, thin 
“Grandpa!” said the children, as one shadow | the snow, it would be sort of lonesome; but | 2S laiies slippers, fox g “Grines's,, the other old 
after another passed over the screen. there’s such lots of us that it’s just fun!” 

“And oh, see!” they cried. “Grandpa is| Tommy thought a minute, and concluded Joe | 


bachelor’s, “buttoned down before.” But faces 
of the Canterbury belles, under the weeds of 
Now he is only a| was right. So he joined the army, too, and very | 
soon his walk was cleared. 


| mourning brides or maidens’ tresses, tempted him 
not to matrimony. None so pretty as to cive _ 
| a bleeding heart! From love's fever few caaneee 
as did this sage, who expected to live forever, but 
PEeRSIS GARDINER. who suddenly died from having a bone set. 
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Brave Messenger- Boys. 


One evening in last October two burglars forced 
an entrance into the second-story rooms in a large 
building in Sixth Street, in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
occupied by a firm of silk merchants. The building 
was closed and the rooms dark, and the burglars 
thought their robbery of the premises would be 
an easy one. They did not know that as soon as | 
they entered the room an automatic burglar-alarm 
would ring a bell at the office of a district telegraph 
company a few blocks distant. 

The bell was duly rung by the alarm, but it did 
not communicate with a police office, nor was 
there an officer on call at the district telegraph 
office. As it happened, there was only a boy on 
duty at the office, and he was sent at once to the 
place whence the alarm had come to “‘see what 
was the matter.” 

This boy’s name was Edward Barry. He went 
boldly into the silk merchants’ store, and found 
what was the matter. But he was promptly seized 
by the burglars and thrust into a corner, while 
they went on rifling the establishment. 

Meantime another messenger-boy, named Walter 
McGlynn, came into the telegraph office. He was 
at once sent after Edward Barry. As he reached 
the top of the stairs and was about to enter the 
silk store, a revolver was pointed at him, and he 
was told to throw up his hands. 

Instead of doing so, however, he put one hand 
into his pocket, where he carried a revolver for 
such emergencies. He pointed the revolver at 
the man who was threatening him, and pulled the 
trigger, but the weapon did not go off. Not being 
very much accustomed to the use of such weapons, 
the boy had failed to keep his revolver loaded. 

When he found that the weapon was useless, 
Walter dropped it, and though the burglar was 
still covering him with a revolver, he grappled 
with the man. By this time the light in the store 
which had enabled Walter to see the man had 
been extinguished, and the second burglar had 
escaped. Walter was now struggling with his 
burglar in the dark. He tried hard to hold him, 
but the thief was a man and Walter was a boy, 
and though he was a very resolute and lively 
boy, the thief soon threw him down and escaped. 

By this time a third messenger-boy, Robert 
Henderson, had arrived at the foot of the stairs, 
as eager for the fray as the others had been. 
Robert saw a man running down the stairs, and 
knowing that it was not one of his comrades, 
he put out his foot and tripped the manup. The 
burglar fell headlong, but in an instant was up 
again and running, with Robert Henderson close 
at his heels. 

Robert not only ran, but shouted, “Police!” 
“Stop thief!” as loudly as he could. Soon a| 
crowd was chasing the burglar, and Robert was 
in advance of the crowd. He had hold of a 
man’s coat-tail, but the man succeeded in shaking 
himself loose. | 

By this time the boys received important reén- 
forcements. Before Robert left the telegraph 
office he had telephoned to the police about the 
alarm, and the patrol-wagon reached the building 
where the burglary had been attempted just after 
the chase had fairly begun. The officers joined 
in it. It made a great tumult on the street; a 
night-watchman down the street heard the noise, 
and came around the corner just in time to meet 
the byrglar, who stopped, attempted to turn back, 
and fell into the arms of two of the pursuing 
officers. 

Edward Barry was found unharmed. The 
plucky boys had prevented the burglars from 
taking any plunder whatever. 
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Military Justice. 


Old Judge Dole, an early settler of Pike, in the 
county of Wyoming, New York, was a military 
man in his early days, having, to quote his own 
words, “fit the Britishers’” in the War of 1812. 
And he carried his habits of military discipline 
into the management of his farm. 


One hot summer day his hired men, five or six 
in number, decided to take a nap after their 
luncheon of doughnuts and pie, instead of setting 
to work again at haymaking. They selected one 
of their number to act as sentinel and keep watch 
for the old judge. and the rest of them stretched 
themselves at full length in the shade of a big 
tree. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, the sentinel also 
yielded to the desire for slum er, and at the end 
of ten minutes was fast asleep at his post. 

Just five minutes later the judge appeared, to 
see how the work was going on, and he saw at 
once the state of affairs. From the sentinel’s 
—- the judge knew what a the man had 

in expected to perform, and without waiting 
for any explanation, he proceeded to administer 
@ sound drubbing with his stick. 

When he had sufficiently admonished the sen- 
tinel, the old judge let him go, saying, “‘There, I 
oe that’ll learn you not to sleep on your post!” 

nd without taking the least notice of the other 
aseqnere the disciplinarian marched off, perfectly 
satisfied. 
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Friendly Attention. 


True friendship has a broadening influence, and 
takes small account of things which might serve 
to weaken the charms of mere acquaintance. 


“Are you habitually lame, or is your lim 
caused by some temporary trouble?” inquire 
the lawyer in a case of assault and battery, 
addressing a witness for the defendant. The man 
bore every indication on his face and person of 
having been in some recent catastrophe which 
the lawyer hoped to prove was the particular 
a then before the court. 

“Oh, Oi’ll be all right in a my or two,” said the 
witness, cheerfully. “It was jist a friend of mine 
kicked me the other evening, and Oi’m a bit stiff 
in the j’ints, that’s all!” 





| together to write the fascinating interpretative 
| and explanatory studies which accompany the 


THE YOUTH'S 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adb. 
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A New Delight! 
A Pen that Won’t Scratch. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Flyer No. 531. 





For rapid and easy writing. You 
will be pleased with them. Other 
stvies in great variety. Order 


through Stationer or send for sam- 
ples. Stamps accepted. I doz., 10c.; 
3 doz., 25c.; | Gross, 75c. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


SOROSIS ... 


The New Shoe for Women. 


This cut represents 
our custom last, man- 
nish in shape, and 
a partect- SvSeg 
boot with tips o 
same material 
as uppers. 
Same shoe 
with calf 






















Century Maga- | 
zine for Decem- 
ber. One has a 
toe the width of a 


tips of same materi- 
anes uppers. Another 


toe 
silver half-dollar, and has patent tips. They have hand- 
sewed welts, giving ease and beauty to the foot. 


SOROSIS implies everything that tends to the 
advancement of women—in thought— 
health—comfort, e New Shoe for 


Women, is designed along this line. The SOROSIS | 
poores that shoes can be sctentifically constructed 80 as | 
° 


combine comfort with ease and elegance. Daintily 
shod are those who wear them. No shoe has ever be- 
fore been designed that has met with such universal 
favor, in both Europe and America, as the SOROSIS, 
o 


dollars in money have been spent in the preparason 
and porfectinats it so that the SOROSIS Shoe of to- 
day is the most advan woman’s 8 n existence. 


secured a combination of comfort an 
appearance nev 
making. ney have , ay 


made, costing $6.00. ce 0 ig everywhere 
50. Ask your dealer for SO SIS. If he does not 
ve them. us with your size and width, 


sen 50, 
naming style desired and ‘whether button or lace. In- 
troductory orders received from this advertisement 
delivered free of charge. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
silver quarter, and | 
| 
| 
| 
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COMPANION. 
CONFIDENTIALLY 


To have real comfort with your 
* artificial teeth use the 


" Florence Dental Piate Brush. 
o It cleans’ the whole plate. The 
long, stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 
tists praise it. /or sale generally, 
or mailed for 35 cents. 
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Seeds, Roses, Plants, etc., advertise them- 
selves. The best always cheapest. Can supply 
all your wants from Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
to Street Trees at low rates. We publish one of the 
Leading Seed, Plant and Tree Catalogues 
issued, which we will mail free. Try us, our stock 
and prices will please you. Can refer you to customers 
in every state and territory in the Unfon. 43 years of 
square dealing have made us patrons and friends far 
and near. Have hundreds of car-loads of FRUIT 


| AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 


ROSES, PLANTS, ETC. We send by mail, post- 
paid, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, ete., safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express 
or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON Co., 
Box 66, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 












Patent 


HEALTH NIPPLE 
Does Away With Colic 


Because the Collar makes collapse 
impossible; being made of pure Para 
rubber they prevent sore mouth. 


¢ cents a dozen at 
ruggists or by mail. 
Davidson Rubber Co., 17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





“The Nipple 
with a 
COLLAR.” 





















Sampl 
Nipple sent FRE 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST MAN OF LETTERS. 
The celebrated novelist and critic, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, so well known to the readers of THE COMPANION, 
is one of three hundred of the foremost living men of letters who have made the Charles Dudley Warner 
Library the most remarkable literary work of the age. 


THE WARNER LIBRARY ABOUT COMPLETED. 


HARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S monumental 
undertaking is almost finished. The great 
Library is all but done. 

Its preparation has been a wonderful task. 
Think what is here accomplished. The most 
distinguished scholars, thinkers and writers of 
France, England and America have been brought 


sections devoted to each of the masters of the 
world’s literature. Every essay has been written 
by the one man now living most competent to 
portray the personality and work of the author 
whom he treats. These essays, a thousand in 
number, constitute the most delightful and most 
instructive presentation of the greater literature 
of every epoch and of every race. 

If you were the possessor of this splendid | 
Library, consider the endless hours of recreation | 
and enjoyment you might gain from its pages in 
the coming year. What an inspiration and uplift 





| might come from devoting no more than half an | the Library itself. 


| that has ever been made, it is certainly to your 


hour a day to following the literature of one great 
nation after another, from the Roman and the 
Greek down to the most notable writers of our 
own time ! 

Remember that the arrangement with Harper’s 
Weekly Club, whereby the Library is now offered 
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MARTIN WESLEY GRAY. 

Mrs. Gray of 3105 Columbus 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., writes : 
My baby is a 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 
BABY 


‘he has had nothing else, and is jolly 
and happy all day long. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


[New Card Games. 


Game of Artists, reproductions of the world’s 
most famous paintings. Sample pack, 35c, 

In Dixie-Land, depicting Negro life; happy 
sketches of a happy people. Sample pack, 35c. 














Fireside The 
Authors, Mayflower 
entirely depicting 
new rules Plymouth 
for play, 52 scenes. 
portraits. ‘ 
Sample Sample 
pack, 25c. pack, 25c. 





PAYING THE PENALTY OF DEFEAT. 


| 

Sold by dealers. Send for handsome ILLUSTRATED 
| List ©. [TIS FRE Our games are all of an 
| educational nature—highly enameled and finished. 
| 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO.., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

















-Simpson’s 
“Gobelin Art Draperies,” 


PRINTED BY 
THE EDDYSTONE MFG. COMPANY. 


Compete with English and | 
French draperies abroad and 
on account of high class of 
designs and colors and low 
prices almost exclude them 
from the American markets. 


















Beautiful Designs, Exquisite 
Colorings that are absolutely 
fast, for Draperies, Furniture 
Coverings, Comforters, Sofa 
Pillows, Screens, Wall Deco- 
ration, Etc., in 


Cretonnes,  Silkalines, 
Denims, Burlaps, 
Villa Cloth, Emb. Mulls, 
Cambrics, _Tickings, 


only 10 to 25 cts. per yard. Ask 
your dealer to show them to you. 





at a reduced price and under special terms, will 
soon be ended. When the Library is complete, 
the opportunity you now have will no longer be 
open. The introductory work of the Club will be 
ended, and the regular subscription canvass will 
begin. 

In view of this approaching event, the special 
price at which the work is now obtainable will be 
advanced on February ist. If you wish to place 
in your home the most perfect library of literature 


interest to act now. 

A postal card, addressed to Harper’s Weekly 
Club, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure full 
information, both as to the Club arrangement and 
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She Knew How. 


Two pretty but dirty-faced children, a modishly 
dressed young woman, clasping a hand.of each, 
and behind them a policeman, with an expression 
of mingled perplexity and amusement on his face, 
such was the quartet which marched into the 
Fourth district police station and lined up in 
front of the desk sergeant. So says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. One of the children fixed her 
gaze on the sergeant’s bright star with a look of 
admiration. The other, apparently the younger, 
and decidedly pretty, was inclined to be fright- 
ened. The young woman flushed with embarrass- 
ment as the eyes of the desk sergeant and of 
Captain Joyce fell on her face. 

The policeman removed his helmet, and beaming 
on the young lady, said to the captain 

“Indade, sor, s e is an illigant woman. I could 
never have got them kids here without her. 

The young lady’s embarrassment oes 

oa can *t even touch one of thim. Look at that, 

liceman put his head on one side and 

ion in a comical attempt to look pleasant, 
en extended his hand as if to caress one of the 
children, who promptly answered by a howl of 
alarm. The bp iceman looked terrified. Captain 
Joyce looked amused, and with an attempt to be 
austere uence if the three were prisoners. The | 
young lady explained, with some halting and 
glances of ap : to those in the station. 

“You see, sir, I saw the two children wandering | 
bareheaded along the street near the engine house 
on Eleventh Street. They were evidently lost, 
and the firemen were trying to learn their names 
and where they lived. They cried so hard, sir, | 
and looked so pitiful that I stopped to help them: 





“They were good as soon as I talked to them, 
but we couldn’t find out athing. Then the officer 
came along and wanted to take charge of them 


but they didn’t seem to take to the arrangement. % 
And then the young lady looked at the police- 
man and laughed e gave her name, and at 
the captain’s request took the children behind the 
sergeant’s desk, where she propped them up in 
two big chairs, While the policemen stood around 
and looked awkward as she talked “baby talk” 
to them. Then she looked at the clock and said: 
“T should have gone on home, but the policeman 
asked me to bring them here for him 
an tried to get away, but every time she 
sappeared around the sergeant’s desk both 
anit ren set up a howl. She could not resist the 
appeal, and after several ineffectual attempts she 
sat down resolutely and began rocking one of the 
children in her arms. One was soon asleep and 
the other little curly head was against her 
shoulder when a piping voice on the ot er side of 
the sergeant’s desk was heard inquiring for “my 
sisters what got lost.” 
The nodding child heard the voice and screamed, 
Pr. mar apa moment later the little fellow 
around the desk, and though but a wee 
: er than the two little girls, he was scoldin 
them for having “runned off.” The trio toddle 
away together in front of an officer, who accom- 
panied them as a guardian. 





er 


Russian Horses. 


The land where animals are raised in large 
numbers is not always the land where they are | 
best loved. Russia, however, which is, says Mr. | 
W. Durban in the Contemporary Review, the | 
greatest horse-breeding country in the world, is | 
the country where the horse is both loved and | 
appreciated. 


“I never in all my wanderings,” says Mr. 
Durban, — @ pony or steed of any sort that 
seemed to be in a Nae condition through ill-usage. 
The droshky-drivers of Moscow put our London 
cabmen to shame in this respect. They may abuse 
each other vociferously, they may cheat you 
roundly, but they never abuse their horses.” 

The supply of fine horses makes it a constant | 
luxury to travel in Russia. The population is 
cnet Re oe ge upon the tarantass, or rough, | 
partly hooded van, the telega, or country cart, 
he little droshky and the ca ital troika, or three- 
horse carriage. Nothing delights a driver so 
much as dashing along at headlong speed, with | 
three — horses harnessed toatroika. With 
the whips cracking, the bells ringing, the driver 
singing at the top of his voice, the two outer | 
horses flying off at an angle as wide ~4 poe, 
the troika in full speed is a splendid sight | 

In Siberia the driving is so furious, the mountain | 
roads being as rough as they are steep, that the | 
traveller is constantly yd at his immunity | 
from accident. A stranger riences mixed 
feelings of wonder and alarm eat e rough vehicle, 
chiefly made of pine and birch poles put together 
in the crudest manner, is positively hurled into 
the air and down again “durin g the descent into a 
valley that is approached By | a Y cordurey road. 

The drivers keep their horses scrupulous! 
clean, however they themselves may reve 
It is curious to enter a miserable ~~ shabby 
droshky, and note that the horse which draws 
is a really beautiful animal, plump, sleek sl | 
evidently petted. 

There must assuredly be a good side to Russian 
character, or the people would not be as fond as | 
they are of their horses and their children. The 
two loves are ingrained into the very heart of the | 
nation. | 


————__—_ soe 


His Rebuke. 


The Rev. Mr. Durwell, an old Methodist minister 
of Tennessee, went to Kentucky in the year 1852, | 
to visit a relative, the Hon. William Bolton, and | 
was invited to hold family worship every eyening | 
during his stay. 


One day ey 4 Cone and his wife from Nashville 

came to pass the night. Mr. Bolton said to the old 

minister, as he brought out the Bible, that he | 

would best make the service short that epee 9 | 

pnd judge was probably not accustomed to suc 
ngs. 

The old man said, “Very well, very well,” though 
he looked pained. He read one or two verses, 
and then knelt down. | 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “we are very poor and 
needy creatures, and we know Thou art able and | 
wiles to supply all our wants ; but Cousin William | 
says that Judge Cone and his wife from Nashville, | 
who are with us, are not used to family worship, | 
and however needy we are, there is no time ball 
spare in felling Thee our wants. Amen.” 

The judge was greatly taken aback, and - was | 
his host. Between them they persuaded Mr. 
Durwell to continue his prayer, which he did with | 


great earnestness and eloquence. 


” | 
BAG-PUNCHING ‘sire bhatt 
The MOLINE PLATFO | 


THE YOUTH’S 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. { Ade. 








is 
quickly attached to any wall without in- | 
jury to —— and is adjustable in height 
without changing the cord. 
Price, with bag, $10.00 
Cataloque of all Athletic Sports Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., N. Y., Chicago, Phila., Wash. 





15 Packets FLOWERS 20 Fine 

SEEDS. BULBS. 
A & s c's paid. 
von pa we will send 
OW x i) se “9 the following collec. 
— D3 . tien of SKE nd 
ad s) y BULBS. All large 

bioe ekets and g 

poe bulbs. 


kt. Chinese Lantern, 

bright scarlet. 
Weeping Palm. 

New Giant Aster, 


. 
tf 


1 

1 + 
white. 

Verbena, mixed 
New & Dwarf. 

Pansy, red,white 


an ne. 
ButterflyOrchia, 
for Pot Culture, a 
mass of bloom sum- 


- 


i) 





BEGONIA. 


mer and winter. 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, scarlet. | 1 Pkt. Lavender, delight- 
1 “ Petuma,variegated. fully fragrant. 
1 “ Japanese Morning|1 “ Tokio Chrysanthe- 
ory, beautiful. um cnevesy) 
1 “ California Violet,|1 “ Myecst, beautiful 
flowers 2 inches. orget-me-nots, 
Eg Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 2 Hyacinth Lily, white, 
ry! te? Faberoes, variegated ; 15 Oxalis, white, pink: 


Ped s Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., to- 
get er site om illustrated catalogue. 
J.ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. 











WHY not start right 
for ’98. The best 
write start you can 
have if you wish to 
avoid dirty ink- 
wells, blots, spat- 
terings and inter- 
rupted ideas, and 
write for a day 
without reaching 
for an ink-well, | 
is a perfect 


Geo. S. Parker 


FOUNTAIN PEN, 


The pen that is right from start to 
finish. No broken thoughts but a 
steady, even flow of ink. Write fast 
or slow, as you choose, and you can 
count on a Parker every time. 

The “ Lucky Curye” is a Parker 
feature, and keeps fingers clean. 

Parker pens are selling all over } | 
the U.S. at up-to-date dealers. The } | 
immense demand for them must 
mean something. 





If your dealer betes the old kind and 
won't furnish you_w —y a Parker send 
tous. BOOKLET FRE 


Geo. S. Parker Pen Go.,90 wil St., Janesville,0. 
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COMPANION. 


Nothing 
Too Good 
For Baby 






Baby’s health and comfort demand a clean, wholesome 
bath tub, free from impurities. With a small can of | 


’ 
NEAL’S ENAMELS 
costing a few cents, anybod may impart a dainty, pol- 
ished, enamel surface, to which im at will not ad- 
nee, ‘and which will resist the action of hot and cold 
yater. 


Neal’s Enamels are also made especially 
for woodwork, furniture, wicker, earthen 
and metal ware of all kinds, and bicycles. 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels gua Enamelin 


showing samples of 
complete informa- 


Address Detroit, 
Dept. B, Mich. 
Cc. IN -p 2 will secure a card 

9 board Parl Dining-room, Bed 

room and Kitchen suite FOR THE CHILDREN. 











FOR, THE 


» 



















~ Consider —if yee can keep the wet out 
of your rifle it will not rus(norfreeze. Only 


Marlin Repeaters 


have Solid Tops, shedding water likea 
duck’s back. Our 197-page book (just out’ 5 | 
tells all about them. Up-to-date infor- 
% mation about powders,black and smoke- 
i roper sizes, quantities, how to WH 
nundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, | 
jack ated soft-nosed, mushroom, ete, 

trajectories, velocities, penetrations. Ali 
calibres 22 to 46; how to care for arms and 








1,000 other things, including many trade 
secrets never before given to the public. 
Free if you will send stamps for postage to 
The Marlia Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 












NOTHING 
BUT A 
COLD 


IS THE BEGINNING OF THE 
MOST FATAL LUNG DISEASE) 


WHICH AT THEIR CLIMAX 
SWEEP MEN AWAY AS 
STRAWS ARE SWEPT 
AWAY BY NIAGARA. 
TREAT THE COLD AT ITS 
START WHILE YOU CAN 


CONTROL IT. YOU CAN 

STOP ANY COLD, CURE 
ANY COUGH, BY A 
TIMELY DOSE OF 


DR AYER'S 
CHERRY 
PECTORAL 


NOW PUT UP IN 
P24 el 4 ee = 1 Oe Oe 
7% eo V-\  ee ) 





the colors and givin: 
tion, sa aie | 


| Watch = 


13 


Great Bargains in 
Suits and Cloaks. 


A leading dealer in suitings and cloakings import- 
ed an immense stock of fine goods for this winter’s 
trade. He made one mistake — he bought too many, 
and wishing to reduce his 
stock, came to us. We 
have just bought his entire 
importation for cash, ata 
fraction of its value, and 
are therefore able to in- 
augurate this 


GREAT 
Half-Price Sale. 


| Look at these wonderful 
| values, They have never been 
| matched before. They can 
| never be equalled again. 


Suits and Dresses, $5 to $8, 
reduced from $10 to $16. 


» | Capes and Jackets,$4 to $6, 
marked down from $8 to $12. 

These prices are simply ex- 
amples of the wonderful bar- 
gains which we will offer for 
the next few weeks. There 
| are hundreds of others repre- 
senting even better value in 
everything in Suits, Cloth and 

lush Capes and ackets, etc. 
We tell you all about them in 
our New Winter Catalogue 
and Bargain List, which will 
be sent free, together with a 
full line of samples of suitings 
and cloakings to any lady who 








wishes it. Any garment in | No. 503. STYLISH 
this Sale that is not entirel Paes 8g . eo 
ati , " y 

satisfactory, and not wort cheviots in a variety of 


double the amount asked for 


combinations, lined 


it, can be returned and your throughout and_ hand. 
money will be cheerfully re- somely trimmed with 
braid. Retailers ask for 


funded. Write for Coeaes 
Samples and Bargain ist 2.00; our regular price 


to-day; don’t delay — the as been $16.00. Special 
choicest goods willbe soldfirst. price for this sale 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Scum _ 


Impure matter ; anything vile or worth- 
less.— Webster's Dictionary. 


a costume of this kind 





SCUM, adulteration and general 
inferiority to standards have re- 
cently caused the rejection, by the 
United States Custom authorities, 
of many thousands of chests of 
Japan and China Tea. 

SCUM is filth imparted by hand- 
rolling during the process of man- 
ufacture, 


Machine 
Made Tea 
Ceylon and 
India Can 
Have None. 


The New Tea Regulations of the 
Government work well, as dealers 
who have hitherto refused to handle 
pure teas, because of the larger prof- 
its from impure, will now be obliged 
to carry Ceylon and India Teas. 





Ask your dealer for these clean, 


|pure Teas and take no other. 





Directions for using SE AB- 
SOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 
Half a level teaspoonful to each 
‘cup. Infuse five minutes. 


Chain 


day's work." 









We send this Nicke!-Plated 
Watch, also Chain and Charm 
to Boys and Girls for selling 
1 dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per package. Send 
your full address by revere 
mail and we will forward t 
Bluine, post-paid, and a L A Pre iam List. 
an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is pa tb i 
rate 


This is 
on Face, 
ep Accu- 
‘ime, and with broper cat care shoul id last Ten Years. 


BLUINE, 


THE GREAT BLEACHING BLUING AND PURIFIER, 


is prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 
paper with the bluing compegeen it is then dried 
and cut up into square pi eces. Drop a piece into water 
and it dissolves immediately, producing the 


Finest Laundry Bluing in the World. 

It will not settle. It will not streak nor injure the 
clothes. Cannot freeze nor be spil 

A 10-cent package will ae the’ laundry of the 
average family for 4 month 


01 san nd givis evermuphere @ id by 
BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord 


rocers generally. 





June., Mass. 















| STAMPS te clbembonte./r ee. Agts.50 -.105Congo,&c.,5c.500 


os: A nice Album & list free. 100 diff. stamps only | 
Bb. Loi Mo. 


Stamps, 100 all different, 10c. Sheets on approval 50% com. 
Agts.wtd,. B.V.Jenkins,1224 ‘N.Charles St., Baltimore,Md. 





games,tricks,paper3mos.,etc.10c.Realm,Sta.A, Boston, Mass 





Wwe. Agts. wtd. at W.. L. wer & Co., St. Louis. 








RELIEF For KLONDIKE ADVENTURERS.— 
Late reports indicate a probability of severe 
suffering among the gold-seekers who went 
into the Klondike region late in. the season, 
insufficiently supplied with money or provisions. 
These men are now shut in to endure the rigors 
of an Aretic winter, and it is almost equally | 
difficult for them to return or to exist where 
they are until spring. ‘To relieve their situation | 
Congress has appropriated two hundred peanenee 
dollars, and the Secretary of War will make use 
of reindeer to get supplies to them. 









Two ImMpoRTANT NOMINATIONS.—The 
President has nominated Attorney - General 
Joseph MeKenna, of California, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in place of 
Justice Field, resigned. Mr. 
MeKenna is fifty-four years 
old. He served in the House 
four successive terms, and was 
appointed judge of the United 
States Circuit Court by Presi- 
dent Harrison, where he 
remained until President Me- 
Kinley invited him into his 
Cabinet. Another important nomination is that 
of Charles G. Dawes, of Illinois, to succeed Mr. | 
Eckels as comptroller of the currency. 

Russia At Port ArtTHUR.—A_ Russian 
squadron has entered Port’ Arthur, on the) 
Chinese coast, at the extremity of the Liao-tong 
Peninsula. ‘The place has been practically in the 
hands of Russia for some time, China hav ing| | 
agreed to permit Russia to use it, and to connect 
it by a railway through Manchuria with the 
trans-Siberian railway. Port Arthur is of great | 
strategic value, and the possession of it gives | } 
Russia her long-desired southern outlet. It was | 
strongly fortified before the war with Japan, and | 
it has a fine dockyard, foundries and workshops. 
Its proximity to Kiao-chau, the port recently 
occupied by Germany, gives to the action of 
Russia, in the minds of some, a special signifi- 
cance. 
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JOSEPH MCKENNA. 


Tee Peary Expepirion.— Mr. Harms-| 
worth, an English newspaper publisher, has pre- | 
sented to Civil Engineer Peary the Wi 
the vessel which was used by | 
Mr. Jaekson in his exploration 
of Spitzbergen, and which car- | 
ried Nansen home. ‘The vessel 
is well adapted for Arctic 
cruising, and its possession 
will greatly promote Lieuten- 
ant Peary’s plan of approach- | 
ing the Pole by a series of | 
advances from the coast of Greenland, with 
stores of supplies at various points along the | 
route, and a ship to go each summer to a} 
designated point until it finds the explorers | 
there, waiting to return. 
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MR. PEARY. 


Tue BERING SEA CLAims.—The commis- 
sioners who were appointed to determine what 
sum should be paid by the United States to 
settle the claims of the owners of Canadian 
sealing-vessels which were seized in Bering Sea 
from 1886 to 1890 have awarded the claimants 
$464,000. This is equivalent to what Canada 
offered to accept in 1894, with interest added. 








DEATH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET.—.Alphonse 
Daudet, one of the most 
widely known of contem- 
porary French writers, died 
suddenly at Paris, December 
16th. Monsieur Daudet was 
fifty-seven years old. He was 
the son of poor parents, and 
experienced many hardships 
while struggling for a footing 
among men of letters. He 
achieved some distinction as a poet and dramatist, 
but was best known as a novelist. 












ALPHONSE DAUDET. 







A SHOCKING INCIDENT.— Lieut. Col. Joaquin 
Ruiz, aidedecamp to General Blanco, was 
recently sent to the insurgent camp of Colonel 
Aranguren, bearing the Spanish proposals of | 
autonomy. He was seized by orders of the 
insurgent chief, summarily tried by court martial, 
and shot, his only offence being that he bore the 
Spanish proposals. The incident has made a | 
very painful impression, as civilized combatants 
are in the habit of respecting flags of truce and 
messengers of peace. 



















PELAGIC SEALING ForBIDDEN.—Congress | 
has passed a bill prohibiting American citizens | 
from engaging in pelagic sealing. The bill was 
strongly supported on the ground that we should 
be in a better position to urge the suspension of 
deep-sea sealing upon other governments after 
we had forbidden it to our own citizens. One 
section of the bill wholly forbids the importation 
of fur sealskins taken in the waters mentioned 
in the act, and direets the proper officers of the 
United States to seize and destroy such skins. 




























| either by direct purchase at ourstoresin New York, 


$10 CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL $11. Seay Catalogu 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each. aye 


| in ere > aarviee. ‘Sxpen es lew. 


| Valentines onthe! of Telegr 


years. Write for 


aphy, 
Janesvil ine, Wis. 











PLAYS AMATEUE SEEATE CALS. 


Catalogu 

DE wit, Rose St., New York. 
fe» STAMPS | 300 genuine mixed Victoria, 
« Cape, In Japan, w with 
Album, l0c. New 60-page list free. Appros. 

al Sheets, Ss com. Agts. wanted. 
and old collections for cash. Estab- 
lished 1885. STANDARD STAMP CO. ,St.Louis,Mo 


F R = Sample packet of seeds and seed 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Hens with any 


Will lay eggs, but with MA 
Crystal Grit and M 


Oss wonderful 
MAKERS they have no equal. 


ments. Cata. free if name this 


F.W.M 





Grit 
“S Granite 
ANN’S Green Bone Cutter, 

ey lay twice as many. Green Bone 
and Mann’s Grit produce a food that 
results; as ECC 


MANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


have world-wide fame. Cash or instal- 
pe 
ANN CO., Milford, Mass. 





annual, Crocker Flower 8S 
1898 Bic ycles to anyone taking orders for#25.00 | 
rth'of Toilet Soaps. No money required. 
Other valuable premiums or cash commis- 
mif preferred. Boysand —_ build up a 


Tmanent,profitable business. Terms & jum catalogue J 
pers foap Co. 377 E, Madison St., Chicago. | LA RLEAUX 





T. 8. DENISON, 


Amateur and Standard. — for 

Varior, School Room or Stage. 

ettas and Musical Pieces, she. 
DIALOGUES] Plays, § Entertalnmen' ta, Reelta- 
tions, suitable to all ages. aste | 
ISON, Pub., Dept. C, CHICA HLS. 





POULTRY PAPER, illust’d,® pages ; 
% couse per year. 4 months’ 
trial 10 — Sample Fi 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
k alone i cents. Catalogue of poultry 
¥ books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of others, ev wen os of over 40 years’ 
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COCOA ana CHOCOLATES, 


For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, 9 unsur- 
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Purity of Material 
and Flavor. 
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FREE TO MILLIONS. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK SENT FREE FOR 
THE ASKING. 


Medical books are not always interesting read- 


| ing, especially to people enjoying good health, but 
as a matter of fact scarcely one person in ten is 


perfectly healthy, and even with such, sooner or 
later sickness must come. 

It is also a well-established truth that nine-tenths 
of all diseases originate with a breaking down of 
the digestion; a weak stomach weakens and im- 


| poverishes the system, making it easy for disease 
to gain a foothold. 


Nobody need fear consumption, kidney disease, 


' liver trouble, or a weak heart and nervous system 


as long as the digestion is good and the stomach 
able to assimilate plenty of wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a score of 
ways, and this little book describes the symptoms 
and causes, and points the way toa cure so simple 
that any 6ne can understand and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach trouble 
and do not know it. They ascribe the headaches, 
the languor, nervousness, insomnia, palpitation, 
constipation and similar symptoms to some othe: 
cause than the true one. Get your digestion on 
the right track, and the heart trouble, lung trouble, 
liver disease, or nervous debility will rapidly 
disappear. 

This little book treats entirely on the cause 
and removal of indigestion and its accompanying 


| annoyances. 


It describes the symptoms of Acid Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dyspepsia, Amylaceous 
Dyspepsia, Catarrh of Stomach, and all affections 
of the digestive organs in plain language easily 
understood and the cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet, and 
contains a table giving length of time required to 
digest various articles of food, something every 


| person with weak digestion should know. 


No price is asked, but simply send your name 


| and address plainly written on postal eard to the 


F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., requesting a 
little book on Stomaeh Diseases, and it will be sent 
promptly by return mail. 
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MEASURING Memory.—Attempts have re- 
cently been made in France by Prof. Alfred 
Binet to “measure memory.” One of the experi- 
ments consists in reading a series of figures to 
the subject, at a regular speed of about two per 
second, and observing how many he can repeat 
without error in the order in which they were 
given. The faculty of voluntary attention is, 
of course, called into play in this experiment. 
Children from six to eight years old retain, on 
the average, five figures; children ten years old 
six figures, and adults seven figures. Jacques 
Inaudi, the lightning calculator, can retain more 
than forty figures. = __ 


ARTIFICIALLY COLORED FLOWERS.— 
Messrs. Brockbank and Dorrington have suc- 
ceeded in imparting a great variety of beautiful 
hues and tints to various flowers by simply 
immersing their cut stalks in aniline solutions. 
With a microscope the colored water can be 
watched flowing through the vein tubes in the 
leaves, petals and other parts of the flowers. 
The process is quite different from that of 
changing the color by adding a particular chem- 
ical element to the soil. If the aniline dyes are 
placed in the soil they do not find their way 
through the roots. The chief purpose of the 
artificial coloring is to produce brilliant effects | 
for table decoration. 





ALUMINUM.—This metal is now cheaper for | 
equal volume than brass. Steel and aluminum | 
tubing of equal external diameter and equal 
weight have been tested against each other. The 
aluminum tubing had 16 per cent. less rigidity, 
but resisted buckling and crushing better. In| 
France it has been found that a great saving in 
the weight of railroad cars, one and one-half tons | 
per car, can be effected by substituting aluminum 
for brass wherever possible. 

IRREGULAR WINTERS KILL INSECTS.— | 
According to experiments made in a cold storage 
establishment in Washington, by Dr. A. M. 
Read, an alternation of a low temperature, say 
18° Fahrenheit, with a comparatively high one, 
say 40° to 50° Fahrenheit, invariably kills the 
larve of certain injurious insects, although they 
are not injured by a continuous exposure to the | 
lower temperature. This confirms an old belief, 
long held by farmers, that a steadily cold winter 
is followed by an abundance of insect pests, but 
that, during an irregular winter, when the 
temperature is alternately high and low, insects 
are killed off. 


AN ELEectric SwAN Boat.—A new style 
of pleasure-boat is described in the Electrician. 
The boat in which the passengers and driver ride 
has rigidly connected with it, at the bow end, a 
swan-shaped tug containing an electric motor | 
driving a propeller. The craft is steered by | 








means of reins attached to the head of the swan, 
which turn a rudder of ordinary pattern. The 
driver has also close at hand a regulator, which 
gives him control over the machinery in the 
swan. The vibration of the boat is said to be 
much less than in one which carries its own 
motor. 


CARBONIC OxIDE PoIsoNnING.—The exten- 
sive use of producer gas in metallurgical works 
makes this poisoning rather common. It is 
rapidly fatal. An antidote has been found in 
artificial inhalation of oxygen. The patient is 
treated as if to be resuscitated from drowning, 
except that oxygen is caused to enter the lungs 
instead of air. Oxygen is now regularly kept in 
drug stores in pressure cylinders. 
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Facial Massage Treatment. 


‘THE French Masseuse is a specialist on 

the skin and complexion. He uses no 
drugs, powders nor pills; by massaging 
the face he produces a beautiful, hea thy 
complexion ; by massaging the neck and 
arms he beautifully develops them; his 
method is costly and takes time, but it is 
sure. Noted beauties pay him many dol- 
lars a year. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Complexion Brush 


is the result of much caretys study of the 
art of facial massage. It does the same 
work and produces the. same beautiful 
results as the French Masseuse, and in a 
much shorter time, and is used by all 
leading complexion specialists and by 
ladies of refinement — Europe 
and America. The method is so simple, 
so entirely in accord with nature that 
the results are most delightful. The 
brush is a necessary part of an enlight- 
ened toilet. You will be sure of good 
results if Bailey’s Complexion Soap is 
used with the Brush. 

Bailey’s Complexion Brush, 50 cts. 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 1octs. 


At dealers or sent on receipt of 
Catalogue of everything in Ru Bes Goods, Free. 
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From maker to wearer 

\ direct. All grades for 

y Men women and 
chil ldren. 
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Latest Styles, Best Quality. 

Special Ladies’ Mack- 
intosh for $5.00. 


Special Boys’ and Girls’ 
ackintosh for#3.75. 


Catalogue and 
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BEDFORD RUBBER CO., 92 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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The First Indications 


of disease or physical weakness should 

be taken advantage of at once before 

the trouble becomes chronic. This is 
particularly true of 


Varicose Veins, 


Weak Ankles,Weak 
Knees, Swollen 
Toints,etc. The most 
effective remedy 
for these trou- 
bles is to wear 






Elastic 
Stockings 


by which the weak eth are evenly and 
firmly supported, while nature (the best 
doctor) repairs the break. We make 
them with our Patent Seamless Heel to 

@ your measure at one-half usual prices. 
Send for Booklet, Prices, Self-M: 


Directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Bik., Lynn, Mass. 
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afford all the pleasure and 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
| danger. You cannot fall, 
| and you stop when you 
| want to. No instruction 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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necessary. Our 98 Model 
weighs only 32 pounds. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Tinkham Cycle Co., 
306-310 West 59th St., New York. 
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C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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COMBINED 
EASY TO PLAY — EASY TO BUY 


A simple and beautiful string 
instrument that can be plaved 
without previous musical know- 
ledge. Prices from $4 upwards. 


—_— 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
and story, “How the Autoharp Cap- 
tured the Family.” 
Sold by Music Dealers. 
ALPRED DOLGE & SON, ~ A, 
110 East 13th &t., NEW "YORK 
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Absorbs perspiration. 
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severe, but there are cold places nearer home. 
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is best for rubber boots. 
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Ask dealer, or send 25c. with sizete 
ER, Room 4, 108 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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Are the result of 15 years 
experience in manufacturing High 
Grade Photographic Apparatus, — 


“‘That’s Why PREMOS 
Produce Perfect Pictures.” 


$5 to $50. 


Catalogue mailed upon request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
50 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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People throughout this country are usin 


valued gift to medical science. 
No discovery in the medical 
| world has ever created such a 
profound sensation as that of 


The wonderful Australian Dry 
|! AirCure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, 


“Hyomei” cures by Inhalation. 


Liquids, sprays, douches and 
atomizers are not used. It is 
NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, 
carried to all parts of the head, 
throat and lungs by the air 
you breathe; it can be taken at 
all times and in any place. There 
is no danger of injuring the hear- 
ing or destroying the senses of 
taste and smell. 


Your Money is Refunded 
if it Fails to Relieve. 


FREE TO ALL. 


A sample bottle of “‘Hyomei” 
will be sent FREE toall who 
write to home office. 


“* Hyomei ”’ Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. 
Extra bottles ‘‘ Hyomei,”’ so cts. 
“Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful 
healer, 25cts. Can be obtained 
of your ugsist AT OFFICE 
OR BY 


Send for “ The Story A Spanos od 
Mailed FREE 


R.T. BOOTH CO.,23 East 20th St., NewYork. 












































SADIE MEADOWS, 
ONE OF OUR AGENTS. 








BICYCLE, BANQUET LAMP. 
SEWING MACHINE OR WATCH 





























Toilet Set; 25 Ibs. fora Tea Set; 


—_— 
T ORDON BAKER 

OUR AGENTS enjoy the work, as you will see from the pictures. ey el 
Hundreds of others say the same. Why not try yourself and sell ||eagnep ey SELLING 


Baker’s Teas, Spices, Efc., 


among your friends. Sell a total of 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or 

Girls’ Bicycle ; 100 to 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ high- 

grade Bicycle; 16 to 35 Ibs. for Banquet Lamps in various 
designs ; 25 Ibs. for a Silver Chatelaine Watch and Chain ; 
25 Ibs. for a Gents’ Silver Watch and Chain; 50 Ibs. for a 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Waltham Gold Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for 
a Gold Ring, Crescent Camera or Football ; 13 lbs. for a Chamber 
50 Ibs. for a Dinner Set; 6 Ibs. 

for an Electric Battery or small Typewriter; 8 Ibs. for Skates; 10 
lbs. for a Doll Carriage; 45 lbs. for a Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 6 Ibs. 
for a Nickel or Porcelain Clock; 150 Ibs. for a Parlor Organ; 45 
Ibs. for a Ladies’ Table and Writing-Desk combined. 

Send your full address on postal for Catalogue, Order Sheet and 
Particulars. Mr. Baker pays the express. 


W. G. BAKER (ept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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11. AM DELIGHTED AND my [| MY WHEEL COMPARES 
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ERMA CMESSENGER FRANK DUINKER 






















































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is | 
#1.75 a year, paymentin advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny Seene of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for pi.te—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
soeat to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 

ons. } 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of moncy by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
contipue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











WATER-DRINKING. 


HEN it is considered that the 
body is made up very largely of 
water it can readily be under- 
stood how important to health 
is a constant supply of this fluid. 
Many people have a notion that 
the drinking of water in any 
amount beyond that actually 
necessary to quench thirst is 
injurious, and acting on this 
belief they endeavor to drink 
as little as possible. The notion, however, is 
wide of the truth. Drinking freely of pure water 
is a most efficacious means not only of preserving 
health, but often of restoring it when failing. 

All the tissues of the body need water, and 
water in abundance is necessary also for the 
proper performance of every vital function. 
Cleanliness of the tissues within the body is as 
necessary to health and comfort as cleanliness of 
the skin, and water tends to insure the one as 
truly as it does the other. It dissolves the waste 
material, which would otherwise collect in the 
body, and removes it in the various excretions. 

These waste materials are often actual poisons, 
and many a headache, many rheumatic pains and 
aches, many sleepless nights and listless days, 
and many attacks of the “blues” are due solely 
to the circulation in the blood or deposit in the 
tissues of these waste materials, which cannot be 
got rid of because of an insufficient supply of 
water. 

Water is accused of making fat, and people 
with a tendency to corpulence avoid it for that 
reason. But this is not strictly true. It does 
undoubtedly often increase the weight, but it 
does so because it improves the digestion and 
therefore more of the food eaten is utilized 
and turned into fat and flesh. But excessive fat, 
what we call corpulence, is not a sign of health 
but of faulty digestion and assimilation, and 
systematic water-drinking is often employed as a 
means of reducing the superfluous fat—which it 
sometimes does with astonishing rapidity. 

It is impossible to recount in a few words all 
the benefits which may result from tne taking of 
pure water in sufficient quantity, but the discus- 
sion of this subject will be resumed ina future 
number of the Companion. 
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A BATTLE WITH WOLVES. 


Last autumn a German settler in the wilderness 
not far from the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, Otto Gewehrsen by name, came into the 
land office at Grand Rapids, Minnesota, to “‘prove 
up” his claim. He also brought with him three 
wolf-scalps, and demanded the bounty on them. 

“Did you kill these?” he was asked. 

“No,” said the German, “my voman kill him 
mit an axe.” 

He showed the places in the skins where they 
had been lacerated by many blows with a sharp 
implement, and told how the skins came to his | 
hand. 

Gewehrsen had a wife and children, and also a | 
flock of sheep. Wolves had formerly troubled | 
him a good deal, for his claim is in a wild part of | 
Itasca County. In September last he left his | 
eldest boy, twelve years old, accompanied by an 
old sheep-dog, to guard the sheep in a piece of 
* grassy woodland near the house. The boy was 
armed with an old gun loaded with buckshot. 
The father, in going away from home on a 
necessary errand, apprehended no trouble, for | 
the wolves had not been seen all summer, and he 
imagined they had at last left the neighborhood. 

The boy seems to have had no fear of trouble 
either, for while the sheep were quietly grazing, 
he wandered away from them a little distance, 
looking for something to shoot. The dog stayed | 
with the sheep. 

Before long the boy heard a great commotion } 
and flerce yelping in the direction of the glade 
where the sheep were left, and presently saw the | 








| fought hard. But a woman struggling in defence 
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sheep come running in terror through the woods 
toward him. He hurried on toward the place from 
which the noise came, and there found the old 
dog in a deadly struggle with three full-grown 
wolves. A fourth wolf was engaged in tearing 
the body of a sheep he had killed. 

The boy fired at the wolf which was tearing 
the sheep, and it ran limping away. However, the 
shot, and the cries of the wounded wolf, brought 
the three other wolves upon him; they left the 
half-dead dog, and flew at the boy. 

The youngster, having no other charge in his 
gun, climbed a tree with agility and presence of 
mind. There he began to yell for help. The 
house was within no great distance, and the boy’s 
mother heard the shouts. There were other 
sounds which spoke to her of wild animals; and 
seizing an axe, she ran as fast as she could to the 
place. 

She reached the tree. Whether or not the boy 
was safe in it did not appear to have entered her 
thoughts; she saw simply that he was threatened 
by the wild beasts, and without any deliberation 
she attacked them. They turned upon her and 


of her children is no mean antagonist under any 
circumstances, and this woman had a formidable 
weapon in a sharp axe. Her greatest danger was 
that the wolves were three in number, and 
attacked her from all sides. 

She was too quick for them, however, and ina 
few moments she had laid them all out on the 
ground, dead. Then she helped the boy down 
out of the tree, and got him into a place of 
undoubted safety. Then, like the thrifty German 
woman that she was, she proceeded to skin the | 
wolves while they were warm and skinnable, in | 
order that there should be no doubt about getting | 
the bounty that the state pays for the destruction 
of such wild animals. 





A BIRD’S PECULIAR CHOICE. 


A strange nesting-place was that once selected 
by a swallow. At Corton, Lowestoft, England, 
Mr. Russel Coleman discovered a swallow’s nest, 
with young birds in it, on the revolving part of 
the machinery of a common windmill. 


The ogee wpe spot chosen was the “wallomer,” 
the outer edge of one of the wheels. The revolu- 
tions averaged thirty a minute, and Mr. Coleman 
estimated that in that time the nest travelled 
about one hundred and eighty feet. The young 
birds would certainly be experienced travellers 
before eer left such a nest. 

The mother bird, when sitting, usually travelled 
tail foremost, and when she entered or left the 
mill she had to make use of the hole through 
which the laying-shaft pwnage To do this it 
was necessary for her to dodge the sails, which 
were, of course, hung close to the wall of the mill. 

When the creaking and shaking of the machinery 
of a windmill is taken into account, one can hardl 
fail to be struck with the peculiar taste of the bird 
that chose such an apparently uncongenial spot 
in which to rear her young. 


MISTAKEN. 


“Look here, Bridget,” said an indignant lady, 
“T have missed things ever since you came to live 
with me, and to-day I took the liberty of searching 
your room, and I found my: lace handkerchief | 
in your bureau drawer.” 


“Luk at thot, now!” 

“Yes, and I found my lace jabot and one of my 
veils in your trunk.” 

“Did anny one iver!” 
“And you had a pair of my gloves in your room.” 

“Luk at thot agin, now!” 

“T have taken all my things to my own room, 
and I want you to leave the house to-day.” 

“Oh, but Oi’ll lave fasht ae, for it’s not Oi 
thot wants to wurruk for anny eddy thot so far 
forgits hersilf as to go pryin’ ‘round in a girrul’s | 
room! Oi t’ot Oi was wurkin’ for a leddy, but | 
td found out me mistake an’ Oi’ll lave this | 
minute!” 





——_-——_ — } 
A DISAPPOINTED BISHOP. 

The “Banbury Bun,” celebrated in song and 
story, has sustained its reputation for more than 
a hundred years. Since kings have esteemed it a 
dainty, it is not surprising to learn, from the 
Baptist Union, that the Bishop of Worcester, 
when passing through Banbury, was desirous of 
trying it for himself. 

When the train stopped at the station, the 
bishop saw a small ber standing near, and beck- 
oning to him, inquired the price of the celebrated 


buns. 

“Threepence each,” said the pr. 

The bishop thereupon handed the boy sixpence 
and desired him to bring one to the car, adding, 


“And with the other threepence you may buy 
one for yourself.” 

The boy shortly returned, senueinocatiy munch- 
ing his eobery and handing threepence to the 
bishop, said: “ here was only one left, guv’nor.” 


TO MEMORY DEAR. 


A novel reason for remembering an old school- 
mate was once given by a Scotchman, according 
to an English journal. 


A Scotchman who had been a long time in the 
colonies paid a visit to his “native glen,” and 
meeting an old schoolfellow, the two sat down to 
chat about old times and acquaintances. In the 
course of the conversation the stranger happened 
to ask about a certain Geordie McKay. 

“He’s dead long ago,” said his friend, “and I’ll 
never cease regrettin’ him as long as I live.” 

%% ! ad you such a respect for him as 


that? 
“Na, na! It wasna ony respec’ I had for him- 
self; but I married his widow.” 


“YE SEE,” said Aunt Dinah, when she was 
asked why she had not been gor at meeting, 
“de fax ob de case am, honey, I was a-meanin’ for 
to went; but de going was so awful bad dat I just 
couldn’t came.” 


An Irishman complained of his wife as a thank- 
less jade. ‘“‘Whin I married her,” he said, “she 
hadn’t a rag to her back, and now she’s covered 
with ’em!” 


“THE mosquito a vicious creature!” exclaimed 
a traveller in the United States. “Not at all! 














He’ll eat right out of your hand.” 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
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tifrice ” is the only #rue tooth powder for preventing AND WOMEN 

deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. can easily ‘ 
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*“Do Not Stammer.” 


The PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE has 
been in successful operation for thirteen years, 
and in that time hundreds of the most severe 





Education at their 
own homes by our 
system. That it 
is the most inex- 
pensive and con- 
venient method 
thousands of 












. young men and 
ey ay og we arch Phila., women in all parts of the United States will gladly 
wri “It gives me pleasure to certify of my testify. Distance is no er, as the work is accom- 

high confidence fh Mr. E. 8. Johnston's treatment lished entirely through correspondence. 
of stammering. I believe in him and his work.” TRIAL LES ON costs only 10 cents and shows you 
nd for 60-page book to PHILADELPHIA ow thorough is the system we employ. Interesting 

» 10 St., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue free to all who write. i. 

: aa ~ ee BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 

“ “ No. B-1 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 














3% Harvard University 


Comprehends besides its Libraries and Museums and its Observatory, the 
following departments for students :— 
Harvard College (Degree A. B.) Medical School (M. D.) 
Lawrence Scientific School (S. B.) Dental School (D. M. D.) 
Graduate School (A. M., Ph. D., 8. D.) Veterinary School (M. D. V.) 
Divinity School (D. B.) Agricultural School (B. A. 8.) 
Law School (LL. B.) Summer School. 
The terms of admission, fees, expenses and privileges in any or all of above 
departments may be learned from 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, 
which may be had on application to the Corresponding Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Six Sample Vertical Pens sent on receipt 
of Jour cents in postage-stamps. 
Ask for No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 
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-. SEND FOR A SAMPLE OF 


PANTASOT 


OUTWEARS____-0. 
Any Upholstering Material. 


Waterproof, Grease Proof, Stain Proof. Looks Exactly Like 

Leather and Costs Half as Much. 
Unlike the common imitations of leather, Panta- 

sote does not rot, peel or crack, contains 

no rubber, celluloid or other dangerously 

inflammable substances, and is not affected 

by heat, cold or climate. Made in stand- 

ard colors, plain or figured. 





Enough to cover a Dining-Chair Seat or Foot- 
stool sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


Enough to make a 


Sample Free ! Sewing Companion 


sent for 2c.stamp with your upholsterer’s name. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 


Dept. A, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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O’NEILL’S 
A Phenomenal 
Bargain |! —_ 


Eider-down Gowns, Warm, Fuzzy, the 
kind that will make you feel comfortable 
these cold mornings, 


$2.98. 


They are prettily trimmed with Braid and 
have Rolling Collars (like cut). Your choice 
of Pink, Light Blue, Red, Gray or Tan for $2.98. 


4a The Regular Price of these Gowns is $4.00. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 


We deliver these garments Free of Express Charges 
to any Railroad Station within 100 miles of our store. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., asm orisrs., N.Y. 




















Cents per Copy, or one Year for 


At all Newsdealers’ and on all Trains. 


DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 


as the beginning of its 38th year of continues 


rosperous publication by a reduction in price. 


inn is scarcely any other magazine pew gottighes that has had 


= og and as prosperous a career. It has many people on lH yp list who 
have Coon reading it for 37 years. The reduction in price made possible by the 
recent improvements in cneraving. printing and paper-making should greatly 
enlarge its constituency. No er magazine gives more for the money. 
It is a magazine for the wale family. It gives as much general matter as an 
exclusively literary magazine. It treats household topics as fully as a strictly 
omestic journal. It gives as much interesting matter for young people as a 
strictly young people’s publication. It gives as —_ ane oon | as a strictly 
—— pa er. Itis the only magazine that giv os pat of its fashion 
stage. beaut falls printed, beautifully 


$1.00. 








desi; ‘or the mere cost of pos . It is 
illus Fated. and carefull edited. 
N than a war s subscription to D ‘est’s M. 
can be made. B tL.  A AT ON Magazine. at the pe ee 


CE you can get the 
price, apa will also receive the handsome 25c. Xmas Number, with its beautiful 
panel picture supplement. 


Re ee ae Fa 
Remit $1.00 by money- -order, registered letter or check to the c 


DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth dite, New York City. 





“KK Dainty Dessert.” 


BUTTER 
THIN 
WAFER. 


. 
“Rich in Flavor.” 


N. Y. B. CO. 


is stamped on the genuine 
and is a guarantee of 
excellence. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
in Fancy Packages or bulk. 
= 


FREE SAMPLE sent 
on application to 


The NEW YORK BISCUIT CO., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


| Print My Own Cards, 


Envelopes, Labels, etc., with the $5 Printing Press. 


Saves money. Pleasant amusement. 
Big profits printing for friends and 
neighbors. Typesetting easy, printed 
instructions sent. Large press $18, 
prints circulars, books, or a small 
newspaper. Old or young have fun 
and make money at printing. Send 
stamp for catalogue with testimonials, 
samples of printing, type, paper, 
cards, etc. Direct to factory, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


a, 
New Leaf. ' 


When your paper 
is first received, in- 
sert it in your Bind- 
er, and the papers 
will always be fresh | 
looking. 

The Companion 
Binder will hold 
just 52 Numbers of 
THE COMPANION. 
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Turn Over a 


HOW ? 


By binding THE 
COMPANION each 
week, so keeping it 
clean. A good Bind- 
er is also an econ- 
omizer of time, be- 
cause you always 
know just where 
to find your 

COMPANION. 





Stiff Cloth Covers. 


Gilt Title. 
Sent post-paid to any address for 65 cents. 


Size 12x17 inches. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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BARBOUR’S 


Prize Needlework Series. 
No. 6. Just Issued. 





Surpassing any previous publication ; 
embracing a great variety of New 
Designs for 


Lace Making and 


Embroidery. 


Book No. 6. 10 Cents 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Each. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. 

San Francisco. 




















TRADE-MARK. 


nene’ 
COLLARS 


ADE OF FINE CLOTH 

— Both sides alike— 
One Collar equal to two— 
Not to be washed— When 
one side is soiled, 
reverse and after- 
ward discard. 


Fit Well. 
Look Well. 
Wear Well. lh 5 Pair Cuffs. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 6C Cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Chotce of six styles.— Mention name and size.— Beware of worthless imttations. 


95 — St., Susie, REVERSES one, bane 77 Franklin St., N. Y. 


“a ’s Reversibless 
and CUFFS. 


EST and most economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn, 
equal in style and appearance 
to the high-priced linen. 
Enclosed in a neat 
box and cost only 


25 Cents. 


10 Collars or 
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a Combination 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial é.cooie's" 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


— Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 















12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail $20.00 § 
You get the Premium Both “ 10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


From The Py py New York.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not 
pa § they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give 
each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Youth’s Companion, Oct. 21st and Nov. 25th. 














Cooking 
Oatmeal is unpalatable, 
Quaker Oats is appetizing, delicious 
and easily digested. Oatmeal can only be eaten by those 


COOKING OATMEAL is a tedious process. 
Quaker Oats is no trouble at all. 
bitter and indigestible. 


who take abundant exercise. Quaker Oats agrees with both 
_ muscle-workers and brain-workers, with well and sick, with | 
| old and young. The most economical food in the world. 

At all Grocers. 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Columbia Chainless, Model 50, $125. Columbia Chainless, Model 51, $125. Columbia, Model 45, $75. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLES 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1898. The dream 
of a decade has come true. The promise of years 


has been accomplished. The perfect bicycle has 
been built. It is 


The Columbia Chainless. 


Wheel riders everywhere rushed by thousands for a first sight of it. They are still coming. From Boston to 
Tacoma the great topic of conversation among wheelmen is the CoLumBiA CHAINLESS. Every road test, every cen- 
tury run adds proof of its superiority. It is weather proof. It is always lubricated. Its motive parts are always in 
order. After a hundred miles through mud and dust, it runs as smoothly as at the start. Up hill or on the level 
it is the easiest and fastest of wheels. Every motion is positive. Every cyclist wants one. 


CHAIN DRIVEN COLUMBIAS 


1898 Models embody in their construction all that is best and most perfect for this type of machine. In 
refinement of detail and up-to-date equipment, as well as in strength and ease of running they are unequaled and 
unapproached by any chain bicycles. The world-famous 5% Nickel Steel Tubing is used in all Columbias. 


HARTFORDS 


Hartfords have won for themselves a position second only to Columbias in strength, wearing qualities, beauty of 
design and excellence of construction. ‘‘ Pioneer’’ Fifty Point Carbon Steel Tubing of which they are made 
guarantees safety and satisfaction to the rider and stamps the wheels high grade. 


VEDETTES 


Vedettes are built. to meet any demand for a medium priced bicycle. They are handsome machines and 
unequaled for the price. They are finished in black enamel or maroon with gilt ornamentation. 


Columbia THE COLUMBIA 


NEW DEPARTURE AUTOMATIC BRAKE 


Desk Pad Calendar with which our full line of chain driven bicycles is regularly equipped fills a long-felt want. 
: This brake or controller is a device for which there has been for many years a crying 

need, andthe lack of which has caused many casualties, both to expert and inexperienced 
, ae riders. The brake consists of a spring expansion ring on the rear sprocket working 
The neatest, handiest, wittiest, pret- within a frictional drum. The braking of the wheel is brought about by retarding the rear 
tiest and most convenient calendar sprocket by back-pedaling which opens out the spring and brings it into contact with the 
issued brake. The instant back-pedaling ceases the spring contracts and the wheel is released. 
: No power is lost in releasing brake and the action is immediate. When wishing to check 

A new leaf for every day in the year the speed of the machine, the first impulse of the 
at . rider is to back-pedal, the effectiveness of which 
e new thought _ — leaf. Scatter is greatly multiplied by the action of the brake. 
ed throughout with attractive sketches “The impulse is materialized.” No skill is re- 
and bright sayings—especially attract- quired to operate the brake, the action being so 
, natural that after a few days’ use the rider becomes 
ive to cyclers. unaware of its existence and at the same time en- 
joys its advantages, wondering at the efficiency 

















By mail to an of his back-pedaling. The resistance of the . 
y i y frictional surfaces work in vertical plane 
address for five thus avoiding side thrust and consequent 
wear on the bearings. The brake is especially 


two-cent stamps. valuable to women in descending steep grades 
or in an emergency where a_ sudden dis- 
mount is required. IT WORKS LIKE THE GOV- 


ERNOR ON AN ENGINE. \\ “4 
G POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Art Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp. 
Branch House or dealer in almost every city and town. If Columbias are 
not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





























Vedette, Pattern 18, $35. Vedette, Pattern 17, $35. Vedette, Pattern 16, $40. 
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Columbia, Model 49, $75. 


Hartford, Pattern 7, $50. 





Hartford, Pattern 8, $50. 


Hartford, Pattern 9, $45. 





Hartford, Pattern 10, $45. 





Columbia, Model 47, $125. 2a 


Vedette, Pattern 15, $40. 
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